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A Monthly Message 


Chicago, January 1, 1919. 


To THE DoMEsTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS 


OF THE NATION: 
A Happy New Year to you! 


In this day of food conservation and changing menus, your work 
is of supreme importance. The home is the real unit of national life. 
The future wives and mothers that are now being prepared by you 
for real home-making will live to bless the day when they chose the 


course in Domestic Science. 


We know something of your problems. Through our staff of 
Domestic Science experts we have kept in close touch not only with 
home cookery but with the development and changes in your work. 
At the suggestion of various leaders in Domestic Science, we shall 
hope during the coming year to place before you some pages from 
our “Book of Experience”. This will take the form of a monthly 


message with suggestions and recipes. 


The suggestions will be simple and useable. The recipes have 
been tested and retested by Domestic Science experts. We are sure 
they will again stand the test of an even wider school and home use. 
We trust that our monthly message, presented during the coming year 
through the columns of “The Sierra Educational News’, may prove 


1 


to be helpful to you in your work. 
And again a Happy New Year to you and yours. 


Cordially 


net Ride P ow ihe Company, 


. eeeeee © £89 ,% 


: 4600 Fillmgte Street, 


€e @we 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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HOW WILL YOU SPEND YOUR PART OF THE 
FEDERAL APPROPRIATION FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN YOUR STATE? 


Of course you won’t overlook the 
educational value of the Wood Crafts. 
There is nothing one comes in contact 
with so much and constantly in the 
home, the shop, the school as wood and 
wood products. 

Next to sculpture and painting, per- 
haps ahead of either, the wood 
craft arts hold the important place in 
the cultural development of the human 


American 12-inch Speed Lathe. 
(A. C. or D. C. Headblock) 


American No. 20 Saw Bench 
(Patent Automatic Guard) 


race. The line of highest refinement all 
down the ages can be traced by this 
wonderful art in chair, bric-a-brac, and 
furniture products of all kinds. 

In the wood crafts, therefore, your 
boys will acquire a broad and liberal 
knowledge of what have been the 
worthy aspirations of the human race 
from the dawn of history to the present 
day. And that is education. 

In this Activity don’t overlook Ameri- 
can Woodworking Machines,—the in- 
disputable standard of the world,—not 
toys or playthings but real industrial 
tools of the highest merit, the kind 
the boy should have access to in his 
training. 


; ‘ Get our book, Manual _ Training 
American Ver. H. C. Mortiser. Equipment,—free to any address. 
(Direct Attached , Motor) 


ADDRESS 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY CO. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. San Francisco and Portland 
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PrinTING DEPARTMENT, SALEM STATE NorMAL Scuoot, SALEM, Mass. 


Printing as an _After-War 
School Subject 


“The purifying flame which is sweeping the dross from the world will 
not stop short of our schools, curricula, text-books, and, indeed, 
the entire machinery of instruction. These will be scrutinized as 
never before and challenged to show why they should be given 
place in the new order of things which will emerge.” So writes 
Dr. Frank F. Bunker, City School Specialist, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Schools containing printing outfits should 
welcome that scrutiny and accept the chal- 
lenge with confidence. 

Printers’ ink, in the form of advertising 
and promotion literature, will prove to be 
the tonic that will rejuvenate those industries 
that have lain dormant during the war. 

Our schools must turn from the teaching 
of war activities to those subjects that have 
to do with the building up of trade and com- 
nerce. Of these subjects printing stands 
preéminent, and, on account of the tre- 
mendous influence and power it will exert, 


should be included in every school desiring 
to install vocational or manual training. 

Printing stands unexcelled as a practical 
device for teaching the elements of English 
composition, spelling, capitalization, inden- 
tation, paragraphing, spacing, and utilizes 
all the principles of good design. 

Printing should be taught in every type 
of school. This department would be pleased 
to furnish any information possible regard- 
ing the introduction of a course in Printing 
in your school. Our full line of literature 
is yours for the asking. 


EpucaTION DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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DIPLOMAS ENGRAVED FROM 


STEEL PLATES 


First quality, selected, sheepskins, enclosed in silk-lined portfolios of 
choice leather. Creditable to the institution. Satisfactory to the scholar. 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Samples upon application LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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HOME AND COUNTRY READERS 
By Mary A. Laselle of the Newton, Mass., High Schools 
Textbooks in patriotism, civics and literature for the grammar grades. 
] 


Four volumes, each with colored frontispiece and sixteen full-page pictures. 
Books I, II, III and IV (for 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th school years). Each, 65 cents. 

The theme of this collection of special literature is the message of the President of the United 
States: “I urge that teachers and other school officers increase materially the time and atten- 
tion devoted to instruction bearing directly on the problems of community and national life.” 

The aim of “The Home and Country Readers” is to develop a love of home and a reverence 
for American ideals. Selections from the best authors reveal these ideals of home and country. 
They reflect the deepening consciousness of America’s place in the great World Family. To 
arouse the feelings, to stir the emotions, to aid in the rebirth of devotion to liberty and 
human progress, is the mission of “The Home and Country Readers.” 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 34 BEACON ST. BOSTON 
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A PENCIL FOR EVERY USE 


For drawing the finest, most delicate lines 





for shading where the pencil 
must be absolutely responsive—for every purpose in between—there is a 


NORAD S 





AD master = RADU 









This superior pencil is used and endorsed by leading engineers, architects 
and artists. The leads are strong, firm, gritless and true to grade in each of 
the 17 degrees. 

Write us for full-length samples of your favorite degrees. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


D N Dept. 42-J, Jersey City, N. J. D N 









Tease naan 
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r 
Write easily and 
with uniform per- 
formance. They are 
so designed that they 
balance perfectly 
with the individual 
requirements of 
every writer. 
¢ The shank is taper- fe: 
|, (Mace =éoed, so that it will fit Bee 
When You Are . a jag any penholder. This — 
Feeling Tired | @ieeee enables schools to 
there is nothing more refreshing, invigorating ; aes pe Phy —— — 
a. , : fl ‘ holder stock. 
and nourishing than a teaspoonful of this a hed 
pleasant tonic in a glass of water. am Send 10c 
for sample dozen. 


Horsford’s Se. sad 
Acid Phosphate NO OQD.| Seen mec‘co” 


; Res E 86-100 Delaware Ave. 
is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or habit- : . " 

forming drugs. ‘The wholesome effects of the Dae 

phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, also 

digestion, are of the first order—just the thing after 

a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E-48 5-18 


301,486 
Medart Steel Lockers 


now in use in the schools of this country are daily 
proving their worth. 


Built up to a standard—especially for school pur- 
poses—of the best materials, by competent mechanics 
in a modern and efficiently equipped factory and 
sold at a reasonable price. 


Investigate by sending for catalog “A-5”. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Western Office: Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


STEEL LOCKERS, GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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REPORT OF JOINT CONFERENCE OF 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND COMMISSIONERS AND COMMITTEE 
OF 21 ON REORGANIZATION HELD AT LOS ANGELES, DECEMBER 6-7, 1918 


The meeting of the Council of Education 
was held in the office of the County 
Education, Hall of Records, 
cember 6 and 7, 1918. 


to order by 


soard of 
Los Angeles, De- 
The meeting was called 
10:00 a. m. Fri- 
The following members answered to roll- 


President Cox at 
day. 
call: 
Messrs. Avery, Chase, Cox, 
Miss Dole, Mrs. Messrs. Glascock, 
Hunt, Keppel, Lindsay, McCutchan, Miss Mer- 
rill, Dr. Miss Mosseman, Mrs. O’Néil, 
Messrs Shiels, Short, Snyder, Mrs. 
Stanley, Mr. Stephens, Miss Van de Goorberg, 
Miss Visscher, Mr. West, Miss Willis, Mr 
Wright. 
The 
ordered approved as printed in THI 
News 
introduced Dr. H. B. 
Schools, 


Boren, Cross, 


Dorsey, 


Moore, 


Robbins, 


minutes of the previous meeting were 
SrERRA Ep- 
UCATIONAL 


The 


Superintendent of 


Chair Wilson, 
Berkeley, who spoke 
in appreciation of his new associations and the 


effectiveness of the Organization of 


California 
Teachers 


Hon. Will C 


elect, was 


VW ood, 


given an 


State Superintendent 


enthusiastic welcome, to 
which he responded briefly and graciously. 
Mrs. H. E. Kleugel of the 


addressed the 


Re d 


on the necessity 


Junior 
Cross, Council 


between the schools and 


She 


for co operation as 
the Junior Red Cross. said there was no 
desire on the part of the latter organization to 
dicate or to assume President 
State Board of Education showed 


conclusively — the 


authority. 
Clarke of the 


needs for readjustment in 


the courses of study, if the demands of the 


present day were to be adequately. met. 


The Chair presented Dr. M. E. 


as chairman of the 


Dailey, who 
Committee of 21 on Re- 
organization, was asked to preside at the joint 
sessions of the Committee on 


Board of 


Reorganization, 
the State together with 


of Educa- 


secretary of the 


Education 
the Commissioners, and the Council 
tion The 
acted as secretary of the joint meetings. 

Mr. Cox, as committee, the 
other members being Messrs. Wood and Dailey, 
presented a report of the special committee on 
school 


executive Council 


chairman of a 


organization as representing the views 


of the joint conference of the Committee of 


21 and the State Board. The various items in 
this report were discussed at length and with 


some emendations were adopted as follows: 
Report of Special Committee on Reorganization 

1. We favor a constitutional amendment, pro- 
viding for the raising of county and state school 
funds, sufficient for the maintenance of all 
public schools in all school districts, im ac- 
cordance with standard minimum opportunt- 
ties, established by law and by regulation of 
the State Board of Education; said County 
Taxes shall be levied by the Board of Super- 
visors in accordance with budgets prepared by 
local boards, and approved by the County 
Boards of Education. 

We also favor constitutional and other legal 
provisions whereby local districts may secure 
the levying of school taxes in addition to the 
state and county school funds for permanent 
outlay, and for additional educational activi- 
tics, other than those provided for by state 
and county funds. 


2. We favor the county unit system of school 


admintstration, in order that the county may 
secure the benefits from a larger unit of or- 
ganization as has been proven in some states 
where this larger unit ts the basis of school 
organization, and also in cities where many 
schools are operated as one system. 

3. In such a county unit of organization, we 
favor the election of the county board of edu- 
cation by direct vote of the people, and ap- 
pointment of a county superintendent of schools 


OY said board. 

4. That among the powers granted the 
of Education by law, 
be prescribed: 

a. To determine the 
purposes. 

b. To appoint a 
schools. 

c. To transfer the power now being held by 
the supervisors over district boundaries 
to the County Board of Education. 

5. We believe at this time that the questions 
relating to choice of State Superintendent and 
the members of a State Baard of Education 
should not be made a part of the program of 
reorganization; at least, they should not be 
formulated in a manner to handicap the ad- 
vancement of the recommendations relating to 
county reorganization and to the readjustment 
of school funds. 

This report was discussed at length, especially 


Board 


the following duties should 


county tax for school 


county superintendent of 


the clause on equal educational opportunities 
in section one. Mr 
adoption of the first part 
carried as 


Cross’s motion for the 
of the section 
was Mr. West’s 
tion for the adoption of the second part 


was 


unanimously mo- 








Under section two, the county unit, Dr. 
Shiels suggested providing for such special ad- 
justments as were necessary in large munici- 
pal units without doing violence to the prin- 
ciples involved. Section two was unanimously 
approved on motion of Mr. Lindsay. Section 
three was unanimously approved. 


Section four (a) and (b) were adopted. 
The original form of (c) was changed to 
read: “To transfer the power now held by the 
supervisors over district boundaries to the 
county Board of Education. The motion was 
carried unanimously in this form. The entire 
section was adopted on motion of Mr. Hill. 

Section five, relating to the principle of the 
appointment of all professional experts, and 
therefore the appointment of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and also the se- 
lection of members of the State Board in such 
manner as to remove members of said board 
as far as possible from political alignments, 
was given extended attention. Upon motion of 
Mr. Hunter, section five was tabled by a vote 


of 19 to 11. 


On motion of Mr. Keppel, the chairman and 
secretary were authorized to request of Gov- 
ernor Stephens the appointment on the State 
Commission of Efficiency and Economy, a school 
man or school woman; it being clear that all 
factors should have representation in such com- 
mission. A telegram was sent the Governor 
as follows: 


Hon. W. D. Stephens, 
Governor of California, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

At joint meeting today of State Council 
of Education representing 10,000 members, 
and State Board of Education and Com- 
missioners and Reorganization Committee 
of 21, we were instructed to urge you to 
appoint a representative of the school in- 
terests of the state on the State Commis- 
sion of Efficiency and Economy. 
(signed) M. E. Datrey, Chairman Joint 

Committee, 


ArTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Joint Secretary. 


The joint meeting adjourned at 3:10. 
ArTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Joint Secretary. 


The council reconvened at 3:15 to listen to 
reports of committees. Mrs. Minnie R. O’Neil 
reported as chairman of the committee on 
Teachers’ Institutes. Report adopted. Report 
of committee on Vocational Education, Mrs. 
Dorsey, Chairman, was on motion of Mr. 
Chase, adopted. Miss Dole spoke on Voca- 
tional Education for Girls and was requested 
by the Chair to act as temporary chairman of 


a committee to report on Vocational Opportu- 
nities for Girls. 

The council took under consideration a re- 
port on Rural Supervision, presented by Mr. 
Lindsay. He advocated the proposed county 
unit form of reorganization as lending itself 
to the best supervision. Council ratified the re- 
port on county unit as made in the Committee 
of 21. The report on Professional Relation- 
ships, Mrs. Stanley, Chairman, was presented 
and on motion of Mr. West, adopted. 

Members of the Council, including Messrs. 
Lindsay, West, Mrs. Dorsey, Mr. Cross, dis- 
cussed teachers’ contracts. Teachers frequently 
forget their obligations and having contracted 
to teach, and without notifying the officers of 
a particular district, accept positions elsewhere. 
Mrs. Dorsey said that not only should teachers 
live up to contracts, but those placed on eli- 
gible lists should notify boards of education 
when they accept positions elsewhere. Mr. 
Cross contended that Boards should not hire 
teachers who are under contract elsewhere. Mr. 
Stephens believed that teachers should be re- 
leased when better opportunities open. 

The Los Angeles situation as regards teachers’ 
contracts, was presented by Miss Van de 
Goorberg. The teachers in that city had 
difficulty in securing their salaries during the 
period that schools have been closed on ac 
count of the epidemics a new contract having 
to be written. Superintendent-elect Wood de- 
clared he should rule that it was legal to pay 
salaries under such conditions. The following 
resolution offered by Mr. Chamberlain, was 
unanimously passed, and ordered transmitted 
to the secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation, as teachers throughout the country 
were finding embarrassment in the salary mat- 
ter, owing to the epidemic: 


Resolved, That we look with disfavor upon 
any attempt to withhold from teachers, 
salary moneys, when schools are closed on 
account of epidemic or pestilence, or other 
unavoidable calamity. We _ believe teach- 
ers should not be penalized by being com- 
pelled to make up time lost because of such 
epidemic, by being compelled to teach dur- 
ing vacation periods in order to receive 
such salary. Resolution adopted on mo- 
tion of Mr. Keppel. 


Mr. Lindsay moved the appointment of a 
legislative committee of five members, includ- 
ing the President and Secretary, three members 
to be named by the Chair. Motion carried 
Council adjourned. 

ArTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Executive Secretary. 





JOINT MEETING: COMMISSION OF 21 
State Board of Commissioners, Council of 
Education. 

Meeting called to order at 10:00 a. m. Sat- 

urday, President Cox in Chair. 

Roll Call revealed members of the Council 
present as follows: 

Messrs. Avery, Boren, Chase, Cox, Cross; 
Miss Dole, Mrs. Dorsey, Messrs. Hunt, Kep- 
pel, Lindsay, Miss Merrill, Miss Mosseman, 
Mrs. O’Neil, Messrs. Robbins, Shiels, Snyder, 
Short, Mrs. Stanley, Miss Van de Goorberg, 
Miss Visscher, Mr. West, Miss Willis, Dr. 
Wilson, Mr. Wright. 

The following motion presented by Mr. Wood 
was adopted. 


We recommend that the bill providing 
for compulsory continuation schools and 
classes carry a provision that all pupils 
enrolled in continuation classes, who do 
not possess the ability to read, write and 
speak the English language, as is required 
for the completion of the fifth grade of the 
public schools, shall be required to take 
as a part of the continuation work courses 
in reading, writing, and speaking the English 
language, and suitable courses in American 
citizenship, and that all such persons under 
the age of 21 be required to take such in- 
struction. We further recommend that no 
special State officer be employed at present 
to organize such work in teaching English 
and citizenship to non-speaking and _ illit- 
erate minors; leaving the matter of em- 
ploying such State officers for such work 
to be determined by the nee@ for such 
officer that may develop out of experience, 
in handling such classes; or as evidenced 
by data secured through the proposed regis- 
tration of minors. 

We further recommend that the Com- 
mittee of 21 endorse the provisions of Sen- 
ate Bill 4987, introduced into the U. S. 
Senate by Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, 
appropriating seven and one half mill‘on 
dollars annually to be used for instruction 
of illiterates over ten years of age, and 
an equal amount for the Americanization of 
immigrants. 


In the unanimous ratification of Senate Bill 
4987, providing for a department of education 
and a federal secretary, endorsements of the 
Bill were ordered transmitted to the following: 
The President of the United States; Hon. Hoke 
Smith; and members of the Senate and House 
from California. 

Resolution presented by Dr. E. R. Snyder was 
adopted, carrying approval of S.B. 4922, relating 
to the rehabilitation of persons disabled in in- 
dustry or otherwise, and providing for their re- 
turn to civil employment. 

Mr. Wood presented to the bodies the ne- 
cessity for legislation requiring the registra- 


tion of all minors. On motion of Mr. Lindsay, 
the body went on record as favoring such 
registration and the enactment of a law pro- 
viding therefor. 

Dr. A. H. Sutherland of the Division of 
Psychology of the Los Angeles Schools was 
introduced and spoke briefly of the importance 
of work with the feeble minded and _ sub- 
normal. Suggestion by Dr. Sutherland that a 
survey be made of the situation in California 
with subsequent reports and action resulted 
in motion by Mr. West that a committee on 
this work be named. 

A motion by Miss Dole that the matter of 
securing from the Legislature, appropriation 
for the work, be referred to the Legislative 
Committee, was adopted. 

There was unanimous approval of a motion 
presented by Mr. Cross to the effect that the 
one matter of paramount importance was that 
of more money for the elementary schools; 
and that the legislative committee be instructed 
to bear this fact in mind. 

Mr. Keppel reported as chairman of the com- 
mittee on Initiative and Referendum. Mo- 
tion by Mr. West to adopt carried with it 
the appreciation of the Council and_ school 
people of the State to Mr. Keppel and the 
officers and members of the committee for their 
untiring work in the service of the schools. 
On motion, the balance in the hands of the 
treasurer of the committee, to be handed over 
to the Council of Education, was ordered de- 
posited in the Permanent Fund, to be drawn 
upon only in case of emergency. 

Mr. Carleton A. Wheeler, Membership secre- 
tary for the southern section, presented the 
matter of memberships in the Association for 
the coming year. He pointed out the difficul- 
ties of writing memberships in face of the 
fact that section meetings could not be held, 
and made a plea for a complete membership, 
as needed legislation required united action on 
the part of every teacher in the State. Dr. 
A. E. Wilson, recording secretary of the south- 
ern section, strongly supported Mr. Wheeler, as 
did others from various parts of the State. 
The president pointed out that in one city 
the fees in the National, State, city and local 
teachers’ bodies, aggregated $5.75, and _ that 
many of the teachers saw it to their advantage 
to join all of these. Many labor organizations 
require as large dues per month, as teachers 
would pay in a year, to say nothing of a 
large membership fee. There prevailed unan- 
imously a resolution to the effect that the 
joint body strongly advised every teacher in the 








State to immediately join the association and 


urged every and city superintendent 


and principal in the State, to bring before their 


county 


teachers the advantages to be had from mem- 


bership in the association, and the necessity 


of joining at this time. The Secretary was 
directed to communicate this action to the 
Superintendents and others 

Report by Miss Dole as chairman of the 


committee on Salary and Tenure in the form 
of a resolution was on of Mr. 
adopted. report 


motion Chase, 


Suggestions in the looking 
toward a minimum salary were not considered 
of dollars but in 


legislative 


in terms terms of advance. 
The instructed to 
give particular attention to this report at the 
coming session of the legislature. 


committee was 


At the afternoon session the chairman called 
upon the secretary who introduced to the body 
Dr. James C. Miller, Field Organizer for the 
Federal Board for Vocational 
Miller, 


in Canada, in the 


Education. Dr. 


such work 


field or 
returned disabled soldiers, is this year, giving 
the United States the benefit of his experience. 
Fourteen 


who has done noteworthy 


rehabilitation for 


local centers have been established 
throughout the nation, the San Francisco office 
Arizona 


some years 


having jurisdiction 
Nevada. Dr. 


connected 


over California, 


Miller 
Throop 


and was for 


Institute in Pasadena. 


He spoke graphically of the 


with 
great need for 
inducting returned disabled soldiers safely into 
Mr. T. P. 


Coast 


industry. Fisher, 
Pacific 
Federal Board, also spoke briefly. 

Miss Alice Merrill report 


of the committee on Minimum Enrollment, the 


the channels of 
in charge of the office for the 
presented as the 


following resolution, which after discussion by 


Dr. Plummer and others, was unanimously 
carried: 
Resolved, That this Council of Education 


approve all action tending to secure a re- 
duction in maximum enrollment and 
that the legislative committee be instructed 
to prepare a bill prohibiting the formation 
of classes of more than 40 pupils in the 
elementary schools; to be presented to the 
legislature at their discretion. 


Dr. Hunt, as 


class 


chairman of the committee on 


Thrift Education, commended the work of 
the Committee on Thrift Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Education, of which body 


oO 
the Secretary of this council is chairman, and 


asked that same be recorded 

The committee on Americanization reported 
through Mr. Avery and on motion of Mr. 
Keppel report was adopted. . 


Mr. Cross’s report as chairman of committee 


on Budget was on 
adopted. 

Miss Dole offered her report as chairman on 
committee of Vocational Opportunities for Girls, 
adoption following motion of Dr. W. H. Snyder. 

On motion of Mr. Avery, the committee on 
teaching of Patriotism in co-operation with 
Army Camps, A. J. Cloud, Chairman, was con- 
tinued under the new title of committee on 
Rehabilitation Problems, with the 


of Mr. 


motion Keppel, 


same chair- 


man. 
Dr. W. H. Snyder stated that he would make 
later to the legislative committee a report on 
Junior Colleges. 
Dri A. E. 


the committee on 


Wilson reported as chairman of 
Visual Education. In 
adopting the report, the suggestion was made 
that the University of California be assisted 
in its endeavor to secure financial help in mak- 
ing its work in visual education of the great- 
est value to the state. 

Committee on Retirement Salary Law reported 
through Miss Van de Goorberg. In adopting 
the report, the same was ordered left in the hands 
of the legislative committee, which committee was 


authorized to with the State 


seek conference 
Board of Education. 

Miss Van de Goorberg reported also for the 
legislative committees of the various teaching 
bodies of Los Angeles city, including the City 

Club, High School Teachers’ Asso- 
Prineipals? Clubs Night School 

Association. Through a joint legis- 
these 


Teachers’ 
ciation, and 
Teachers’ 
lative four 
effective clearing house is formed. 

Motion by Mr. Cross that the Council en- 
dorse the principle of the appointive superin- 
tendent, prevailed. 


A resolution 


committee of bodies, an 


presented by Mr. Avery and 


adopted follows: 


Resolved, That this body herewith approve 
the legislation enforcing the program of 
physical education, adopted by this body 
two years ago, and further.—that our con- 
tinued support is promised to physical ed- 
ucation, as of fundamental importance in 
our school system. 


Mr. Keppel paid a glowing tribute to the 
British, this being British Empire Day; to our 
other Allies, and to our own men at the front, 
and to the President of the United States in 
his great work for the democracy of the world. 
Mr. Chase’s resolution that a word of greeting 
be sent the President of the United States 
was adopted by a rising vote. 

The chairman appointed as the committee on 
legislation, Miss Van de Goorberg, Mr. Lind- 


say and Mr. Keppel, who will act together with 
the President and Secretary of the Council. 
Mr. the Council ad- 


On motion of Lindsay, 


journed. 


ArTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Executive Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Meeting of the Board of' Directors occurred 
in the office of the City Superintendent of 
Schools, Bldg., Angeles, Friday 
evening, December 6th, with President Cox in 
the chair. Roll Call by Secretary Chamberlain 
disclosed the 


Security Los 


presence of the following mem- 
bers: 

E. Morris Cox, 
Dole, H. P. Short, 
Stephens, J. F. West. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
approved as printed in THE SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
News. The secretary reported on the success 
of the budget system as advocated by him in 
his last annual report, and stated that he had 


Sara’ LL. 
Stanley, W. L. 


Jerome O. Cross, 


Grace C 


purchased an additional hundred dollars in 
Liberty Bonds, which action was ordered ap- 
proved. 


On motion of Mr. Cross, the legislative com- 
mittee was authorized to expend in the inter 
est of legislation, not to exceed $500.00. 


The Board, on motion of Mrs. Stanley, unan- 


imously agreed on the advisability of holding 


all section meetings of the association in the 


fall. This would materially simplify clerical 
work, would harmonize the membership year 
and the subscription year, and would permit 


of the application by teachers in their regular 


schools of any valuable results secured from 
holding the meetings earlier in the year. 

The advisability of a two-day session of the 
council was unanimously agreed to and motion 
by Miss Dole that hereafter 


day sessions of the council be held. 


prevailed two- 
Following 
the completion of a number of items of rou- 
tine business the Board adjourned. 

. ArTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Executive Secretary. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


It did not need the attempted legislation of 
two years ago to awaken the teaching profes- 
that there something 
Institute”. Teach- 
felt that there should 
be more definite achievement in 


sion to a realization was 


wrong with the “Teachers 
ers themselves have long 
return for the 
annual expenditure of energy, time and money. 

A report 


‘having the 


from a group of superintendents 


improvement of the institute in 


mind is as follows: 


“We are making a distinct effort to concen- 
trate at our 
so that the 


institute on one or two themes 


teachers will come out of the 


week with a few distinct educational impres- 
sions and not merely with inspiration which 
is a most desirable thing, to experience. It 


was the desire of these leaders to mitigate the 
rigors of the institute and at the 
to make it more truly educational. 


same time 
Institutes 
were originally established when teachers had 
few educational advantages and when the chance 
to hear even mediocre speakers was quite an 
event. It is all so different 
Schools, Correspondence 
Extension 


now. Summer 
Schools, University 
Victrola, and 
bring to the home, 
opportunities of highly educational nature and 
really make the institute a less 
factor in the life of the teacher. 
Still, 


gathering can be 


Courses, the Piano 


Player,—all these things 


important 


there is a place for it, 


made 


provided the 
truly educational and 


not an intellectual when 
we bring together a great number of eminent 
speakers and give after [ 
highly stimulating character each 


bearing on the 


orgy, as is the case 


course course of a 
having little 
other.” 


This group of superintendents summed up 
their efforts thus: “We are trying to devise 
a way by which teachers may be in the first 


instance given credit for attendance upon sum- 
mer courses, Saturday classes, University Ex- 
tension courses and the like, in place of attend- 
ance upon institutes; and secondly, to make the 
instruction of the Institute concentrate upon 
a few methods thus enabling teachers to make 
a choice and 


obtain from their days of at- 
tendance a modicum of definite instruction that 
they can use immediately in the classroom.” 

It is well that teachers be given credit for 
educational work especially the summer courses. 
It often that study during 
the summer they find themselves over wearied 
with Were they al- 
lowed to Institute week, 


much would be done toward restoring the tone 


develops through 


strenuous school 


work. 
recuperate during 
of the physique and the buoyancy of spirit 


Besides the distinct educational 
the definite 


room, we 


impressions, 
instruction for use in the 
must not 


class- 
distinct value 
of getting together and sharing ideas; the ad- 
vantage of contact 


forget the 


rural and town 
teachers; the inspiration and renewed zeal and 


between 


enthusiasm given by men and women of strong 
and devotion to the 
the idealizing of the work. 


Through 


personality sincere pro- 
fession 
legislation we 


Back of all 


must improve our 


should 


schools. school legislation 
































stand the approval of the unified teaching 
body. This can only be attained at big, open 
meetings where teachers discuss the subjects 
of intended legislation. Again, through the 


general sessions is made possible the spreading 
of information as to what is going on in the 
educational world. 


To summarize briefly the objects of the In- 


stitute : 

lst. Renewed zeal and enthusiasm. 

2nd. Aroused interest in progressive school leg- 
islation and educational work of world 


interest. 


3rd. Definite, concrete help in the various sub- 
jects by dividing the Institute into groups; 
this group work under skillful leader- 
ship inducing discussion, and summarizing 

at the close. 
In accordance with the latter is the plan 


outlined for the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—Southern Section, Ernest C. Moore, 
President. The influenza epidemic has pre- 


vented the trying out of this plan. Because of 


its apparent value we desire to submit it in 


full.* 
Mrs. Minnie R. O/Neil, Chairman. 
*See Sierra Educational News for June, 1918. 
Page 356. 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
Grace C. Stanley, Chairman. 
individualism is over; the day 
At last we know, not 


The day of 


of cooperation is here. 


because some theorist has said it, but because 
it has been demonstrated before our eyes, that 
an injustice done in one part of the world 
is felt the world over; that the lack of op- 
portunity for full and free development of 
the people of the most remote corner of the 


+ 


earth is hindering the advancement of those hold- 
ing the most favored places. We advance to- 
fall That we 
are the keepers of our brothers has been fully 


gether or we behind together. 


demonstrated and so terribly so that we dare 
not disregard it. 


If this be true of peoples who have no 


knowledge of each other’s existence, who do 


not even speak the same language, whose 


ideals of life have almost nothing in common, 


more true is it of those who 


by living in the same country, 


how much are 


bound together 


the same state, the same county; who not only 
speak a common language, but are engaged in 
have at heart the 
s 
the human 


through the education of children. 


the same pursuits and com- 


mon interest of advancing race 











There is, therefore, no longer any excuse 
for one nation to try to advance its interests 
at the expense of another; still much less for 
school district to 
terests at the 
trict. That 


understand 


advance its in- 
dis- 
the past to 
the 


one try to 


expense of another school 
have failed in 
we 


not 


we 


that were parts of same 
and separate entities is not 
That shall the future 
have in the past without grasping the 
of the order is unthinkable. 
would our right to hold 
our high position as teachers of children we 
that through our 


ability to put into practice the ideals that have 


organism 


strange. we go on in 
as we 
significance new 
If we demonstrate 


must make demonstration 
been so fearfully fought for in the last four 
years of world war. 

A theory is not of much value until it has 
There 
condition existing in our school system today 
the 
belief in the theory of the unity of all things. 
We heard much of the common lack 
among teachers of a proper for their 
School boards have complained that 


been given a practical application. is a 


which is demanding application of our 
have 
regard 


contracts 


the contract which bound them was in no 
way binding upon the teacher. If it be true 
that our teachers have less regard for their 


contracts than other professions 
shall all 
agree that our teachers generally have as high 
that 


must look for the cause of this apparent lack 


people of 


it is a serious charge. I believe we 


a standard of honor as others, and we 


of honor in the conditions rather than in the 
inherent nature of school teachers. 
The condition which causes this apparent 


disregard for the contract can be briefly stated. 


Due to the influence, in part at least, of the 
district system, each little community is thought 
itself, 


for. 


of as being complete in with only it- 
self to think of or 
felt a need its only duty was to supply it in 
the 


the 


care Whenever it 
regard to 
Thus 


arose the practice of one district reaching over 


easiest way possible without 


needs of any other community. 


for the teachers of another district. It was 
easier and safer to choose the most compe- 
tent teacher in the surrounding neighborhood 


than to go out among those unemployed and 
search records and study candidates in order to 
fitted to do the As 
tain districts grew large and were able to offer 


select those work. cer- 


inducements in the way of. salaries, larger 
opportunities, and pleasanter living, their ad- 
vantage over the smaller districts became cor- 
respondingly greater, until now the induce- 


ments to go into the larger schools are so great 













that we can scarcely find fault with the teacher 
who succumbs to the temptation. Particularly 
is this true when her superintendent is willing 
to let her go. Perhaps he has his eye on a 
teacher in an adjoining district who will fill 
the vacancy nicely. And so it goes until the 
district left in the last instance is the one 
least attractive, least able to select with dis- 
crimination from those teachers who are avail- 
able. Several schools may have been broken 
into and the children’s work for the year 
more or less disrupted, all of which might 
have been avoided if the large district with 
its trained body of educators chosen for the 
purpose of selecting teachers had been willing 
to confine its offers of positions to those who 
were without positions, rather than to tempt 
away those who were already employed. 

Your committee then recommends that this 
Council of Education for the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of the State of California, in order to 
establish the principle of unity in our state 
school system, submit for their approval to 
the teachers and boards of education of the 
state the following rules as the standard of 
professional courtesy: 

1. That the school authorities of one district 
shall not offer a positiin to a teacher under 
contract in another district. 

2. That no teacher shall apply for a position 
for the period of time in which he is under 
contract. 

o 1snmat a 


placed on an eligible list in one district shall 


teacher whose name has_ been 


notify the school authorities of said district 
upon signing a contract in another district. 
4. That the school 


maintaining an eligible list shall upon such 


authorities of districts 
notification drop from their list the names 
of teachers so reporting for the period of 
time in which such teacher is under contract 


elsewhere. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Chairman. 

The laws dealing with vocational education 
are so closely allied with those relating to com- 
pulsory education and child labor that they 
are frequently found to overlap. In the sug- 
gestions offered below for changes in the vo- 
cational education law, it will be seen that all 
have to do with compulsory education or with 
child labor. 

This raises the question as to whether child 
labor laws, compulsory education laws, and 
vocational education laws should not be re- 








written into one coherent whole to be admin- 
istered by departments of education. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the 
suggestions submitted for the improvement of 
vocational education are being worked out, like- 
wise, by committees engaged in the revision 
of child labor and compulsory education laws 

It is suggested: 

1. That graduation from grammar school re- 
main as requirement for nonattendance upon 
school, and that the age of full-time compul- 
sory attendance be extended to 15 years, re- 
gardless of graduation from grammar school; 

2. That after the age of 15, provided the 
child has graduated from grammar school, not 
less than 144 hours each year be required as 
the minimum attendance upon school, which 
attendance shall be within the school-day hours 
of 8 a. m. and 5 p. m,, up to the age of 18 
(Note: 


that this does away with attendance upon night 


years at the expense of the employer. 


school for young working children.) 

3. That night school attendance for persons 
over 16 should be permitted, but not as a 
substitute for day attendance. 

1. That the 
should deal with civic and vocational educa- 


subjects required to be taught 


tion, and that the latter should be designed to 
give immediate help in the vocations pursued 
by the children. 

5. That schools in communities of sufficient 
size should be compelled to establish these 
part-time courses, and that attendance upon 
such courses, where existent, should be com- 
pulsory for working children up to the age 
of 18 years. 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR GIRLS 


Miss Sara L. Dole, Chairman. 


Woman’s entrance into industry has been 
gradual and haphazard; 


Working 


energy and production, she has gained a _ foot- 


in many cases un- 
welcome. against great waste in 
hold in nearly all industries today. But up 
to the war period her numbers have been 
exceedingly small in all except a few occupa- 
tions, and these have, consequently, been over- 
crowded and inelastic to the changing needs of 
industry. 

Little accustomed to co-operative effort and 
always looked upon as a transient in the in- 
dustrial world, her needs have received slight 
attention. Then came the Great War and 


the opening of doors of opportunity to her 








in all directions, to the woman of trained 


mind and hand it was a rich opportunity. To 
the untrained school girl it was a temptation 
that was sure to have disastrous results. 

With the return of our army, comes another 
and more complicated problem. The work of 
the schools should be preventive, rather than 
remedial; how can we overcome tradition, in- 
spire a respect for trained workers, and pre- 
pare our girls to lead independent lives, even 
if to many the 
brief ? 


industrial period 
They are beginning to 


must be 
answer these 
questions for themselves, but they surely should 
have a little help from the state. 

Resolved, That the 
recognizes in the 
a problem of 


Council of Education 


question of vocations for 


girls immediate serious nature, 
and one that is different in many particulars 
from that involved in the general so-called prob- 
lems of vocational education. 

In view of this 
recommend to the authorities of 
the state that a investigator for the 
state be appointed to aid Dr. Snyder in his 
fine work; and that it be the policy to extend 
a simiiar line of work for 


counties of the 


consideration, we further 
educational 


woman 


girls 
state. 


throughout 


the cities and 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Your Committee has 
with 


been in communication 


many people who are interested in the 
among these, President 


of the N. E. 


these lines in 


subject of their work; 
Waldo, the new Field 
A., who reports activity along 
nearly all of the states. We 
munications to all of the 
state 


Secretary 


have sent com- 


teachers’ organiza- 
are concerned with the 
status of teachers; we 


tions of the 
legislative 
able 


had hoped 


to be the various 


to report at this time 


efforts of these bodies in order to help them 


by unifying our work, but 


meager as to be 


the returns have 


of little 


been so 
for that purpose. 

We have 
living 


significance 


also obtained estimates on actual 
expenses of 
that we feel 


authority as to 


teachers in the 
that we can 


state, so 
speak with 
constitutes a “living 
wage” for the California teacher in both city 
and rural districts. These 
with the report on 
penses, 


some 
what 


together 
living ex- 
wages received 
in other occupations, would form a report too 
long to be presented here 


figures, 
government’s 


and 


comparisons with 


As a result of our study we wish to present 
the following recommendations: 


That a minimum salary provision be incor- 
porated in the school law, the form which it 
is to take (either a separate law or a part of 
an appropriation law) and the minimum amount 
to be named by the Legislative Committee of 
the Council. 

Sara L. Dole, 


Chairman. 


ON VISUAL EDUCATION 


A measure providing for a system of visual 
education, which was introduced in the Legis- 
lature in 1915, was passed by both the As- 
sembly and the Senate, but was not signed by 
the Governor. In the 1917 session of the Leg- 
islature bills introduced—A.B. No. 
503, authorizing the State Board to establish 
a system of visual intsruction, and A.B. No. 
505, appropriating $33,000 for carrying out the 
provisions of No. 503. These bills were favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Education 
but finally died on the calendar of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the members of 
which felt that the war conditions 
inadvisable to undertake the 
new work at that time. 

Throughout our State 
viding and picture ma- 
chines, but everywhere the great obstacle in the 
way of success and the best results is the fact 
that much of the so-called educational picture 
material offered to the schools by commercial 
concerns 


two were 


made it 
establishment of 
cities are 


many pro- 


stereopticons moving 


is of inferior quality, because it is 
often not true to facts, is not planned to cor- 
relate with the work of the curriculum and 
does not measure up to the standards of public 
school work. The need assistance in 
securing and preparing material that is adapted 
to the 
education. 

Up to the present time, the Visual Education 
Department of the University Extension Di- 
vision of the University of California has been 
most instrumental in meeting the needs of the 
Weekly 


slides and exhibits has 


schools 


aims, methods and ideals of modern 


schools. service of moving pictures, 


films, been made avail- 
able to all the schools of the state. The Com- 
mittee on Visual Education of the Council of 
Education are of the opinion that we will serve 
the schools best by urging the state legislature 
to give more adequate support to the University 
Extension Division, in order that the service to 


the schools may be further increased. 
Respectfully submitted, 


A. E. Wilson, Chairman. 
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war conditions becomes very clear. It must 

cease to be chiefly a literary institution, 

dealing with the accumulated: knowledge of 

the past in an intellectual and historical 
method, largely remote from and unrelated to the vital 
throbbing life of the nations and the world. It must cease 
to be a local or sectarian institution with its scope, its support 
and its character determined and limited by individual or com- 
munity interests. It must, instead, be one great nationalized 
institution, that, through every member, from the remote one- 
room rural school to the greatest city system and most power- 
ful university, shall teach one thing above all else—American 
ideals and good citizenship. Nor may this be merely verbal 
acquiescence and theory, but instruction that shall crystallize 
into character and action. The determining question as to 
the nature and content of instruction must be “What does 
the nation most need of every individual?” The answer to 
the question will determine the kind of instruction that should 
be given the individual. This conception does not mean that 
present courses of instruction must be given up or radically 
changed, but rather that the value placed upon much of our 
traditional work must be reduced and that the individualistic 
treatment must give place to a communistic and national point 
of view.—CLARENCE H. Dempsey, in “Financing the War 

Through Thrift.” 
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HE year 1918, comprising parts of 
two academic years, will be long re- 
membered by teachers, pupils and_ the 
For the schools it has 


been a period of many and various inter- 


SCHOOL 
INTERRUPTIONS 


people at large. 


ruptions, derange- 
ment of schedules, 
work entirely sus- 
pended for from one to two months in the 
midst of the year, the substitution of war 
work for much of the regular assign- 
ment,—Savings Stamp sales, Red Cross 
service, Liberty Bond Campaigns, filling 
orders for knitting and sewing, etc., in all 
of which pupils of both elementary and 
secondary schools participated. 

in the 
colleges and all higher and professional 


Similar interruptions occurred 


institutions,—transforming the usual aca- 
demic classrooms, lecture halls and labora- 
tories into instruments of service for the 
government,—health and medical courses, 
special chemical 
laboratories given over to research, every 


forms of engineering, 
department of agricultural science and art 
devoted to increasing immediate produc- 
tion, domestic economy turned to account 
for war needs, repeated money campaigns 
for war’s service, extra-mural lectures by 
most of the academic departments on 
and 


finally, the campus and certain of the 


National and patriotic questions, 
buildings and lecture rooms surrendered 
to the training of military officers, airmen, 
naval units, and the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps, the faculties depleted by enlist- 
ments for defense of the government, to 
which were added hundreds of students 
taken out by the selective draft, and much 
devoted aid by both men and women stu- 
dents, and the faculty in relieving manifold 
distresses in the European war-stricken 
countries. 
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On top of all this, came a distressing 
epidemic of the influenza, with accompany- 
ing irregular attendance, broken courses, 
loss of health and energy and numbers of 
deaths. From this affliction no grade of 
institution nor social group was exempt. 
From the entrance of the United States 
into the war, the influence of certain of 
these disturbing factors was felt; but early 
in 1918 and increasingly, as the months 
followed, the prosecution of systematic 
schooling became difficult. The coming 
of the influenza was the climax to a series 
of memorable and obstructive experiences, 
for children and youth especially. This is 
the phenomenal aspect of school education 
for the year 1918. 


.. most of this period, however, 
if students had fewer formal lessons, 
they were not less occupied, either with 
hand or brain. It would be a long story, 


too long for a brief editorial merely to re- 


STUDENTS IN ‘Ourt the list of em- 
EMPLOYMENT ployments into which 


students from 
college and high school, and even from 


the elementary schools. 


went 


Throughout most 
of the academic year 1917-1918, they took 
part in school and home gardening (a mil- 
lion of them in the United States), war 
work, construction of various kinds, toy 
manufacture, Red Cross furniture making, 
salvage collections, Boy Scout activities, 
and other distinctly war services. 
the 
school-opening in the Fall, thousands of 
young people, and not a few older ones, 
connected 


Then, 


made possible by postponement of 


with the 
army of harvesters, in field and orchard, 


conserving the season’s yield, as part of 


the schools, joined 


the country’s wonderful conservation pro- 
During the summer and fall of 


gram. 
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1918 there were fewer idle, unemployed 


children than at other time in our 


history. The work was with a purpose, 


any 
and much of it generously given. Literally 
millions of the earnings were put into war 
savings, Liberty Bonds, Thrift Stamps and 
charitable gifts. Many engaged for per- 
sonal service, in clerical and office assist- 
ance, in mechanical employments, in shops, 
ship-yards and foundries. 

In addition to all of this out-of-school 
work an enormous amount of war work 
was done within school buildings, by 
loosely organized groups of pupils and 
students,—voluntary first aid, canning 
clubs, school kitchens, used for mothers’ 
classes; Red Cross boxes from the high 
for 
the varied campaigns; the making of hun- 


dreds of thousands of sewed and knitted 


school shops; making art posters 


articles for soldiers and the needy in for- 


eign lands; salvage materials valued at 


many thousands of dollars collected by 
thousands of schools, etc. From such a 
partial enumeration, even, it would seem 
as if classes and the 


lessons had been 


wholly abolished. Indeed formal teaching 
and learning were reduced to a minimum. 
Where a subject was not omitted, it was, 
in most cases, so changed in prescription 
as to take its place as a factor in some war 
Schools became 


preparation. training 


places for specific skills and social service. 


UT with all the interruptions, and the 
bulk of the time and effort 
given to other than the traditional aca- 


school 


demic interests, and the programmed con- 
structive exercises in shop and kitchen and 
garden, it must be said it has 


GaAs been a very profitable year 
ee rery itable yea 

OR LOSS oe 
for the children and youth; 

and for the schools too, if only we 


teachers have been brought to see that 
there are other ways of learning besides 
“getting up” set lessons; that maturity 
not less than knowledge, is a factor in 





everyone’s education; that self-guided 
effort to accomplish one’s own purposes is 
educative beyond any following of dicta- 
tion or prescription. These boys and girls 
whose free service has been very meagerly 
sketched, have, year 
attempting this second thing,—planning, 
making, serving, cooperating with others 
in what were often to them big enter- 
prises; doing tasks that had others in 
mind; expanding their horizon of inter- 


ests; feeling the pull of 


during the been 


human need 
among unfamiliar people; shaping effort 
by their own initiative; using knowledge 
for coveted results; thinking in terms of 
achievement and the doing of things that 
needed to be done, and whose need they 
felt, and sought by their own resourceful- 
ness to satisfy. 

In all these years, in the midst of a uni- 
versal war interest, and daily knowing the 
want and suffering and debauching of 
manhood and womanhood in many parts 
of the world, the maiming and killing, and 
the ruthless overturning of ideals and 
human practices,—both boys and girls have 
matured, acquired new hopes and ambitions 
for themselves, and new faith in their fel- 
low-men; learned something of the joys 
of profitable labor, and the values of per- 
sistence and patience and the confidence 
in self-achieved skill, beyond anything the 
formal lessons can achieve, if these alone 
comprise the daily program. 

Measured, therefore, by what has been 
done in them, by themselves, in more ma- 
tured visions of their own manhood and 
womanhood, and in cherished purposes and 
the faith that is human, the years have 
been a time of great educational profit. 
It is chiefly a gain to the oncoming gen- 
eration; incidentally a loss; mainly on the 
side of the shell of knowledge, rather than 
the content. The six or eight weeks of 
closed schools may prove to be a rich 
harvest for some millions of our youth, 
who found health and skill and insight 
from their occupations. R. G. B. 
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E TRUST none of our readers have 
suffered disappointment that dur- 
ing the 20 months past the SrerRA Epv- 
CATIONAL NEws has assumed much more 
the character of a war magazine than 
THE SIERRA that of an Educa- 


tional Journal of the 


EDUCATIONAL mere oe 
NEWS IN “i ; ; ; tio ? al type. 
WAR TIME Surely no argument 


was needed to con- 
vince those interested in the schools, 
that all work tending toward the direct 
winning of the war, was to be given first 
consideration. Discussions of methods of 
teaching, relative value of school subjects, 
and questions of organization and admin- 
istration could well await the success- 
ful termination of the war. That such 
termination should be successful, required 
the contribution of every man, woman and 
‘hild; every social and civic and philan- 
thropic organization; every school, church, 
home; the magazine column and the lec- 
ture platform, as well as man power and 
money. 

Entire issues of the News have been 
devoted to the work of the Red Cross 
and Junior Red Cross; School Gardens 
and the actual results of work of boys 
and girls in these gardens; Food produc- 
tion and conservation; War Finance— 
Liberty Loans, Thrift Stamps, War Sav- 
ings Certificates and the like; Student 
\rmy Training Corps; Victory Boys and 
Victory Girls; United War Activities Cam- 
paign, and the field of patriotism, citizen- 
ship, illiteracy problems, reorganization 
made necessary and apparent through the 
war and like important matters. 

We here make public acknowledgment 
ind convey appreciation to those teachers 
and school officials of California, the 
Coast and the Nation, who have con- 
tributed valuable and timely materials to 
the pages of this magazine. Especially do 
we thank those men and women—leaders 

our national life—who found time from 
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the business of war activities, to speak 
to the school interests through our col- 
umns. These men and women recognized 
fully that next to winning the war the 
most important thing was to keep the 
school at its highest point of effective- 
ness: that the school is the one institution 
to which we may turn to strengthen and 
replenish the first line of defense. 

Twice has the President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson, responded per- 
sonally to our request. Articles have ap- 
peared from the pen of Embassador Jus- 
serand of France, Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary Franklin K. Lane and Secretary 
Houston, Commissioner Claxton, Vernon 
Kellogg, Congressman Kahn, W. G. Mc- 
Adoo, Charles Lathrop Park, Florence 
Powdermaker, A. T. True, Speaker Champ 
Clark, and others, including many men 
and women of national reputation as edu- 
cators. 

It is to these and other men and wo- 
men equally patriotic that credit is due 
for making of THE SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
News, during this war period, a medium 
to contribute, so national authorities as- 
sert, more largely to war activity than 
has any other educational publication in 


America. A HH. € 


N' ) ONE can be thought a safe teacher 
for our boys and girls who is not a 
growing teacher. For one to have spent 
(as required in California) 17 years in 


academic and professional training as an 


THE TEACHER 
AS STUDENT 


introduction to teach- 
ing is to have laid 
the foundation only 
for a career of influence. The facility of 
skill, the well-grounded judgment, the un- 
derstanding of youth, and the breadth of 
vision, come with years only. The train- 
ing of teachers, at its best even, has a 
certain aloofness from actual school con- 
ditions. Inevitably it must be so. Theo- 
retical insight is necessary, and that may 
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be given in the professional courses; but 
“long with them, or following, there must 
be free, “personally conducted” and re- 
sponsible practice and reflection upon it. 
This can be had only where one is himself 
the planner, the independent doer. In one’s 
own school, new situations must be met 
and mastered; new problems must be 
solved; new applications of knowledge; 
new knowledges sought to meet unfamiliar 
conditions; and to the thoughtful, consci- 
entious and aspiring teacher, one’s school 
offers a succession of days of unfamiliar 
problems. To such teachers, instruction is 


anything but monotonous employment. 
Each day, for a almost every pupil (especi- 
ally during the teens) presents new bases 
of capacity and interest and ambition. The 
ever-varying complexity too, of the social 
and institutional life for which students 
are to be successfully fitted, on to ma- 
turity, make demands upon the 
schools, and offer new opportunities to 
improve the teaching. The teacher must 
be a student, and whatever he teaches, 
compass the field of adult services to be 
rendered. 

Because of the character of his work, 


and the instruments and tools he uses, he 


new 


should find it easy to continue his own 
improvement, and in professional subjects 
especially. Dr. Judd’s recent book, “Intro- 
duction to the Scientific Study of Educa- 
tion”, is with all its limitations, suggestive 
of manifold school problems that can be 
worked on and worked out effectively by 
one only who is actively engaged in the 
practice of his profession. Many of these 
and similar problems concern matters with 
which teachers are more or less familiar, 
but few of which have been critically or 
scientifically themselves or 
matured science of education 
and a rational practice await verified, and, 
in a measure, quantified knowledge of the 
conditions and aims and means of teach- 


ing. 


studied by 
others. A 


For final answers and rehable guid- 
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ance, there will be needed the conclusions 
of the scholarly and patient expert in re- 
search, and the investigations by principals 
and supervisors and executive school of- 
ficials. But for the collection of facts, 
searching original sources, and studying 
the significance of social, economic and 
political conditions, racial and_ local 
biases, and Community ideals, the contri- 
bution of class-room teachers, is funda- 
mental for any safe direction. 


HESE observations are suggested by a 
reading of the very stimulating scheme 
set forth by Dr. Lange, elsewhere in this 
issue, under the caption: “An Educational 
Research Syndicate.” 


STUDIES IN 
THE FIELD 


Here is an oppor- 
that, if seized 
whole-heartedly, promises 
a double return of profit 
to California Teachers: a rich personal 
experience that must inevitably react upon 
the teaching, and a share in furthering 
the effort to rationalize our theories and 
reduce them to a dependable system of 
doctrine. It is with the first of these 
benefits that this statement is concerned; 
the fact that the individual teachermay 
be advantaged by such systematic investi- 
gations. The studies may, and should, 
perhaps, generally grow out of the local 
situation. The teacher would have the 
assistance of a skillful director. Any 
meritorious work by holders of the high 
school certificate under the California law, 
might be counted toward the advanced 
degree in education. There is scarcely a 
county in the state, nor any considerable 
city where there may not be found teach- 
ers to whom the opportunity for such 
work with a definite goal in view, and 
encouragement and guidance would be 
welcome. 

Assurance has been given by the Di- 
rector of the School of Education that a 
frank expression of opinion from teach- 
ers of the State whether such venture 


tunity 
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would be welcomed; and if the movement 
be endorsed, suggestion as to local prob- 
lems that might be investigated, the pur- 
poses in view, etc. THE SIERRA EpDUCA- 
TIONAL News will co-operate in any way 
possible with teachers, or the School of 
Education to further the undertaking. So 
far as is known to the writer, this would 
be pioneer work in a promising field of 
educational studies. It should be a vital- 
izing influence upon schools, teachers, the 
profession, and higher education, generally 
in the state. 

Address Dr. Alexis F. Lange, Director 
of Education, University of California, 


Serkeley. K. G..2. 


N a recent number of School and So- 
ciety, appeared an article by Mr. Wil- 
son C. Morris, of the Warrensburg, Mo., 
Normal School, on an “American Associa- 
tion of Teachers”, that seems to call for 


ORGANIZATION —. pine 
OF TEACHING Se — 
PROFESSION . ing 


by not school of- 
ficials and executives only, but by the 
body of teachers. Its purposes are so 
transparent, the plan so reasonable, and 
the scheme so in harmony with the Cal- 
ifornia plan that members of our C. T. A. 
and others are certain to be profited by 
reading the article. 

The three objectives in the considera- 
tion are (1) things that must be done to 
better the teaching profession; to work 
to remove the selection of school boards 
and school administrators from party pol- 
to properly segregate the functions 
of the superintendent; to raise the aca- 


itics; 


demic and professional standards of teach- 
ing; to achieve a reasonable tenure of em- 
ployment for all teachers and throughout 
the country; and to equitably adjust teach- 
(2) Intelligent and wide- 
reaching organization of the teaching staff 


ers’ salaries. 


as the means of solving these problems; 


and (3) a proposed plan of organization. 

Here attention is called to the third 
point only,—-some reasons for such an 
organization and its general form. As il- 
lustration of what has been accomplished 
by certain selected interests through effect- 
ive organization, there are cited the re- 


markable achievements of Laborers in 
their solid front for recognition; the 
American Medical Association and _ its 


current professional standing; the Associa- 
tion of American College Professors; and 
a proposed Union of Scientific workers in 
Great Britain, all of whom have shown 
faith in getting coveted results through 
united effort. It is conceded at once that 
it is more difficult to organize an entire 
teaching force of the nation, or of a 
state, or of a geographic section of states; 
first, because thousands of teachers are 
in the profession temporarily, only; other 
thousands, and many thousands are mi- 
gratory ; a majority of teachers are women 
whose average term of service in the 
country at large is less than five years; in 
certain states (a fact less true of Cal- 
ifornia) the education of many teachers 
is limited, their experience provincial, 
their sense of professional responsibility 
weak. Beside, employment is generally 
for less than the calendar year, and the 
salary not always felt to be adequate to 
take on new organization expenses. 

3ut it is in part, because of these lim- 
itations upon the profession that closely 
organized effort is needed to cure us of 
the ills. If united effort should accomplish 
the lengthening of the general term of ser- 
vice; the more stable employment; ade- 
quate pay to attract and hold the better 
teachers; free the schools from narrow 
partisan domination, and standardize school 
support, there would be fewer obstructions 
to organization. Certain of the profes- 
sion’s deficiencies or inefficiencies are due 
to the fact that teachers of a state or a 


section have not put up a solid front; that 
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they have had little influence in raising 
teaching standards, and improving sala- 
ries, and shaping school legislation. The 
influence of the whole body of teachers, 
directly or by representation, is needed to 
compass the needed legislation, and every 
year to initiate new members into a whole- 
some respect for the dignities and obliga- 
tions and privileges of their chosen pro- 
fession. 

The article referred to recommends a 
rural association in each county; an or- 
ganization in each considerable town; in 
the larger cities, a federation of local chap- 
ters or sections; in the state one associa- 
tion with 
affiliated ; 
tion that 


which the local associations are 
and finally a national organiza- 
should be national not in name 
through representation from the 
affiliated bodies, down to the smallest po- 
litical unit. 


only, but 


The entire scheme is so like 
our own California organization, that one 
needs only to quote certain statements from 
the writer, to make the plan clear: “the 
state association would be a federation of 
the local chapters”; “the affairs of the state 
organization would be taken care of by 
a council made up of representatives from 
the local Chapters”; “there would be need 
of an executive board, and a permanent 
secretary”; “the national association would 
bear the same relation to the state asso- 
ciation as the state associations do to the 


, 


local chapters”. In California with our 
five sections, our larger cities organized 
as some of them are already, the towns 
with their local bodies; with the 
County organized to include all other 
teachers,—each unit having proportioned 
representation in the State association, it 
would be comparatively easy through the 
council and the permanent office to receive 
from the local bodies through their repre- 
sentatives, and transmit to the public or 
to the legislature the will of the profession. 
That will once agreed upon and intelli- 
gently formulated, backed by the endorse- 


and 
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ment of our 18,000 teachers, would carry 
an influence that would doubtless be wel- 
comed, by the lawmakers certainly. The 
legislature members are not generally 
averse to promoting the interest of the 
schools, but because of conflicting re- 
quests and individual efforts only, and in- 
discriminate demands, they have not al- 
ways been able to know just what the 
profession stands for. So if we act as a 
unit we may be powerful. R. G. B. 


de gb 


f) . 


HE epidemic of influenza has not only 
worked havoc 
and 

session, 


in the various com- 
broken severely the 
but has, in some cases, 
brought great embarrassment upon teachers. 


ON PAYMENT potent - — 
OF SALARIES °O"'S schools, 


teachers in some cities 
throughout the country, including Los An- 
geles, were time doubtful as to 
The 
National Education Association, through 
the office of the secretary, sent broad-cast 
through the nation a request to school 
boards and school officials that justice be 
done teachers, and that no attempt be made 
to deprive teachers of salary or to compel 
them to make up time lost during the reg- 
ular vacation in order to receive salary 
moneys. 


munities into 


school 


for a 


whether their salaries would be paid. 


Among those who interested themselves 
particularly in this matter was Mr. E. C. 
Folsom of the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers, Lincoln, Nebraska. This organiza- 
tion, through Mr. Folsom, the President, 
has rendered a notable service. Replying 
to Mr. Folsom’s inquiries and suggestions, 
the State of Washington, through the sup- 
erintendent of public instruction, issued a 
statement that teachers are being paid in 
full for the enforced quarantine. The same 
is true of the states of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and of the cities including Winchester, 
Mass., Omaha, Neb., etc. 


and. cities that 


Some states 


report teachers have 
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been allowed half pay, and in such 
places, or where there has been a disposi- 
tion to allow no pay whatever for time 
lost, courts have usually decided that 
teachers are entitled to full pay when 
schools are closed by order of Health 
\uthorities. 

At a meeting recently held in Los Ange- 
les, Commissioner-elect Wood stated that 
he would, as State Superintendent, rule 
that teachers were eligible to receive full 
salary for time lost on account of enforced 
closing of schools. 

The following resolution, offered by the 
secretary, had unanimous endorsement: 

Resolved, That we look with disfavor 
upon any attempt to withhold from teachers 
salary moneys, when schools are closed on 
account of epidemic or pestilence, or other 
unavoidable .calamity. We believe teachers 
should not be penalized by being compelled 
to make up time lost because of such epi- 
demic, by being compelled to teach during 
vacation periods in order to receive such 
salary. 

There is, of course, no reason whatever, 
technical or moral, why teachers should 
have to contend for an already too small 
salary when schools are closed through 
order of the authorities. The question 
might well be asked by the teacher as to 
whether she could not legally bring suit 
for salary, to cover a period that is sup- 
posed to be included in the nine or ten 
months when the schools are ordinarily in 
session. No doubt the experience in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere this year, will so clear 
the atmosphere that like difficulties will not 
arise in the future. A. Fi. &. 


RECENT meeting held in Los Ange- 

les was in some regards the most sig- 
nificant educational gathering that has 
occurred in this state in a quarter of a 
‘entury. The State Board of Education 
GETTING and the Commissioners, 
TOGETHER including the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruc- 

tion-elect; the commission of 21 on re- 
organization and the Council of Education 


met in numerous joint sessions, and dis- 
cussed policies and proposed legislation. 
There was every opportunity for individual 
expression and opinion and numerous 
minor differences were voiced. The sig- 
nificant thing was, however, that in matters 
of large import to the schools and children 
of the state, there was unanimous agree- 
ment. 

Two matters stand out. First, the secur- 
ing of adequate funds for the schools and 
particularly with reference to the ele- 
mentary and rural schools, and the pro- 
posal to establish a larger unit of adminis- 
tration than the district system. The latter 
matter, with the attendant problems of 
administration, was fully presented in the 
report by the committee of which Dr. 
Lange is Chairman, the Committee on Re- 
organization, and which is advocating the 
county unit in school administration. The 
report on school finances was made through 
a committee of which Mark Keppel is 
chairman. It is understood that the two 
matters, finance and organization, are in- 
separable. It may be noted here that a 
resolution prevailed in joint session, calling 
upon the legislative committee of the 
Council to use its utmost endeavor to 
secure added funds for school purposes, 
even though other important legislative 
measures suffer. 

A still further significant feature is that 
the women’s legislative council, the various 
women’s clubs and parent-teacher associa- 
tions and various civic organizations are 
united with the school forces in the interest 
of the improvement of schools, the raising 
of additional moneys, and other important 
matters. There came in for discussion 
at the joint session also the necessity for 
improved child-labor laws, increasing com- 
pulsory school age, part-time schools, home 
teachers, vocational education and voca- 
tional opportunities for girls, etc. Equal 
educational opportunities for all children 
was demanded and must be had. All are 
at last agreed that education, to be a matter 
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of state concern, must see to it, that oppor- 
tunities for education come to all the boys 
and girls in the state. It was pointed out 
that between 500 and 600 boys and girls 
of school age in California had never 
stepped into a school. The problem of illit- 
eracy was given attention as well as that of 
registration of minors. All in all, and with 
attitude of the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor toward the forward 
movements in education, and with several 


the known 


women and a number of men in the legis- 
lature, whose prime interest is in that of 
education, there seems every reason for 
optimism as to the outcome, of a 1918 
session. A. FG. 
N interesting venture was recently 
initiated by the Southern Commer- 
Atlanta. It 


means nothing less than a practical pro- 


cial Congress, meeting at 


gram of education for workers in south- 


A REAL 
INDUSTRIAL 
CAMPAIGN 


ern industries, to be 
carried out under the 
direction of the Fed- 
eral Vocational Law, 
aid of the Smith-Hughes 


“In its initiation of 


with the 
funds. 


and 


a program 
the South is in 
fact planning for the future as well as 
providing for the present. It is taking 
account of industrial opportunities as well 
as of its 


of industrial education, 


achievements”. It 
if this would be “intelli- 
procedure for 


industrial 
would seem as 


gent any section of the 


country.” 

A second Congress, to be held in Birm- 
ingham, is to consider the education of 
workers in mines, in iron and steel mills; 
and a third meeting is planned for De- 
cember in Baltimore, to consider trade and 


industrial education. The work already 


undertaken concerns the textile industry, 
including 


surveys, technical needs, prac- 
tical experiments, the training of teach- 
ers and workers, and a final report as to 


the needs and the possibilities‘of the sev- 
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eral states in textile manufacture. The 
movement is to enlist the co-operation of 
the Federal Board, with the State Boards 
for vocational education, 


Cotton 


and with the 
Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; and regards the use of such train- 
ing in the interest of disabled soldiers and 
sailors returning from The 
Louisville “the 
hopefulness of it all, is its practicability.” 

A distinguishing feature of most plans 
for a reorganized education is the for- 
ward look, preparation in a statesmanlike 
way for the years after the war; the car- 


American 


the 
Courier-Journal 


war. 


says 


ing for human and economic salvage and 
turning it into productive channels; using 
as never before, the technical knowledges 
to make skill intelligent and give labor 
a promising outlook. The readiness of 
the Federal Board to share with the states, 
dollar for dollar, in the promotion of in- 
dustrial prosperity as well as in training 
resources, and drawing upon both for 
a guarantee of future prosperity, is truly 
a hopeful sign of a vital interest in the 
training of workers for skilled service. 

In another respect the movement is 
significant, not in the South only (though 
this is a notable example), but in many 
of the States, North and West, of a new 
spirit among civic and economic bodies, 
industrial and labor organizations, the con- 
viction that public economic and political 
health depends upon the intelligence and 
resourceful _ skill the co-operative 


interests of all, universal education that 


and 


connects with life in all the group rela- 
tions of the individual. 

After the war, maybe as a result of the 
there is 


war, the 


schools will have an improved program of 


reason to hope that 


training and that the public will welcome 
the change. 
Director C. A. Prosser, of the Federal 
Boards’ Executive Staff is accorded high 
- ° ia - 2 ”” 
praise for his “gentle and wise leadership. 


K. G.-B. 
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THE TEACHING PROFESSION IN HAWAII 


VAUGHAN MAC CAUGHEY 
College of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


URING eleven years residence in the Ha- 

walian Islands it has been the writer’s 

privilege to have made numerous trips 
to the mainland, addressing educational and 
scientific institutions. Among the questions most 
commonly asked him are those relating to the 
educational system and teaching profession in 
Hawaii. The present paper aims to briefly 
outline the important facts concerning teach- 
ers and teaching in Hawaii. 

The first white teachers in Hawaii were the 
American missionaries. They were New Eng- 
land Congregationalists, of the highest intel- 
lectual and moral types. They established 
schools for old and young and their indefat- 
igable pioneer labors left an enduring impres- 
sion upon the native population. The highest 
praise is due the toil of these Protestant mis- 
sionaries for the welfare and educational ad- 
vancement of the native Hawaiian people. 

There seems to be considerable confusion, 
in the minds of many mainlanders, between 
Hawaii and the Philippines. Honolulu is as 
far from Manila as Chicago is from Honolulu. 
There is no “Spanish influence” in Hawaii, 
and never has been, comparable to that in the 
Philippines and Latin America. Roman Cath- 
olicism was imported en masse with plantation 
labor. The English language is used uwuniver- 
sally throughout the archipeligo. American 
money, on the gold basis, is universal; no other 
coinage is in circulation. United States post- 
The Hawaiian Islands, due to one 
hundred and twenty-five years of United States 
influence, are thoroughly American, and since 
1900 have been an integral part of the United 
States. 


age is used 


All public school appointments are made by 
the territorial commissioner of public instruction 
upon recommendation by the territorial super- 
intendent. Application for positions should be 
made directly to the latter, with photographs, 
credentials, etc. 
applications on file in the superintendent’s 
office, so the applicant should not expect 1m- 
mediate reply. 

For positions in the private schools, appli- 
ation should be made directly to the prin- 
ipal of the school. A complete list of the 
private schools, giving principal, location, en- 


rollment, etc, etc., can be secured by address- 


At all times there are many 


ing the territorial superintendent’s office, and 
requesting a copy of his last biennial report. 

All public education is organized under a 
3oard of Commissioners, the members of 
which, with the territorial superintendent, are 
appointed by the Governor. He in turn is a 
direct appointee of the President, his nomina- 
tion being ratified by the United States Senate. 
The county boards of supervisors have charge 
of the maintenance of buildings and grounds, 
including repairs and janitor service. 

All teachers in the public schools are on 
one payroll, and salary warrants are issued by 
the central office of the territorial department. 
All salaries are paid in twelve equal install- 
ments. Appointments in the public schools are 
for one-year periods only, and are renewed 
at the summer meeting of the territorial com- 
missioners. At this time transfers and pro- 
motions are made. In all cases of merit, tenure 
is virtually for life, but the territorial depart- 
ment has absolute control; there are no local 
Most of the white people in the 
country send their children to private schools 
in Honolulu. 


school boards. 


30th public and private schools have a sum- 
mer vacation period of two months or more. 
Teachers utilize this interval in various ways; 
some come to Honolulu from the other islands; 
some visit the mainland or Japan; some attend 
the summer session held by the territorial depart- 
secure outside employment, as 
tutoring, working in the pineapple canneries, 
etc. In the private schools some of the teach- 
ers are on duty during the vacation. The sum- 
mer school already mentioned is for the ben- 
efit of the lowest-ranking teachers, and not 
for the best teachers; it is entirely different in 
method and atmosphere from the mainland 
summer schools. 


ment; some 


The salary scale in Hawaii, for the various 
lines of teaching, is about the same as that in 
Living on a 
white person’s scale, in either city or country, 


many mainland communities. 
is more expensive than similar situations in 
continental United States. 


conditions, with all 


Under present war 
living expenses sharply 
rising in every direction, teachers’ salaries in 
Hawaii, as throughout the country, are obvi- 
ously inadequate. The rapid depreciation in 


the buying power of money, together with a 
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salary 


1 
innexibile 


that 
dwindling. In- 


and 


Hawaii are 


practically scale, means 


teachers’ salaries are rapidly 
increases, for service 


bulk of the 


stead of genuine 


merit, the teachers in 


setting smaller and smaller salaries, with every 


1 
iu 
passing month. This is, of course, a universal 


phenomenon at the present time, -with all fixed 


incomes. 


Teachers coming to the public schools pay 


from the mainland 


all transportation expenses 
The 


under 


to their schools private schools usually 


teachers and 


secure two-year contract, 
Public 
the t).. °S: 


much 


pay transportation one wa\y school 


teachers are entitled to travel on 


Army transports; very cheaper 


on commerc boats. 
1 Honolulu, 
70,000 Most 


schools are 


is only one city in Hawaii, 
population of 
and private 


and the 


and its envi The 


public 


majority of 


main clus 
privately-owned pla 
barracks 


camps, 
ctically no free, 
corresponding 
problems of ri 
Snes Rica 
trom those 
Due t +) 


white people in the 


there are few 
districts 


employees), it 


verv 


rural (and these 


1 


are mostly pla1 


ae 


tation has been 


necessary 


territorial department of pub- 


lic instruction to furnish for its rural 
teachers A t 
found on _ practically 
Hawaii These 


tractive, well-furnished 


quarters 
hers’ cottage is therefore to be 
every schoolground in 


rural cottages neat, at- 


buildings In 


are 
frame 
schools a number of 


the larger rural women 


teachers occupy one cottage; in the smaller 
schools the cottage is not infrequently the res- 
e of the man principal and his family. 

public school 
that in 


and in 


ing program in the 


is similar to mainland 


administration. 


1 1 
schools. both 


content 


school day from nine a. m. to two 


and 
Prac- 


m., with a thirtyv-minute lunch period 


fifteen-minute recess in the forenoon. 


Tapanese children (and these 
comprise the majority of the public school pop- 
attend “language 
for several hours before and after the 
school lat- 
ter is compulsory between the ages of six and 


The 


control 


ulation), their own private 


schools” 
session. Attendance in the 


public 


fourteen. language schools are mostly 


of Buddhist missions, and 
The influence of these 


under the 


are intensely Tapanese 
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schools upon a which the public 


population 


schools are endeavoring to “Amer 
icanize”, remains to be seen. 
The 


informally organized in 


valiantly 


teachers in the public schools are quite 
island 
under the 
territorial 


teachers’ asso- 


ciations, which are supervision of 
department. Annual 
meetings are held, usually around Thanksgiv- 


ing time. 


the central 


These meetings are in the nature of 
one-day institutes, with addresses and demon- 
strations. Little business is transacted of the 
kind common in mainland teachers’ associations. 
\ll teachers are by virtue of their position mem 
bers of the there 
and no permanent committees 
fessional 
self 


associations ; are no dues, 
At present pro- 
has not 


consciousness expressed it- 


any professional organizations cognate 
to the educational clubs and associations of the 
mainland. 

The official organ of the 
ment is the 


published 


territorial depart- 
Educational Review”, 
the school 
direct 
The 


editor of the 


“Hawaii 


monthly throughout 


year 


(te 1umbers), under the superivision 


of the central department. territorial su- 


perintendent is Review, which 


notices and 
contributed 


activities. 


ontains official announcements, 


together with articles concerning 


lox il S -hool 


There is a small annual demand for teachers 


of special subjects both in public and _ private 


S( hools. 


This applies particularly to vocational 
work, domestic science, shop work, commercial 


subjects, agriculture, and vocal music. There 


are no special supervisors for art or drawing 


The Honolulu 


\ isor of 


schools have a_ special super- 


music. On each island are supervisors 


of vocational work. These officers direct the 
of the the private 
schools there is great variation in the 
and special 


such as 


work several schools In 
nature 
the 


Kame- 


amount of work. Some of 


larger schools, Punahou and 


hameha, have well organized 


commercial, art, 
The trend in 
Hawaii during recent years has been to aug- 
ment and emphasize the vocational subjects. 
The demand for high 
There 


larger 


and vocational departments 


school teachers is in- 
creasing slowly. high 
the and numerous 
schools of high school rank in Honolulu. 
of the high 
local people, 


are schools on 


each of islands, 
Some 
school positions are taken by 
but the 
portation of a score or more from the main- 


land. 


each year witnesses im- 
Many young men and women who come 
the public 


their 


to Hawaii to teach in or private 


high schools retain positions only for 


a year or so, and then go into other lines of 
mainland. 


work, or return to the 
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[The only institution in Hawaii of collegiate 
rank is the College of Hawaii, which corres- 
ponds in rank and organization to the state 


1 
] 
Al 


eges and universities of the mainland. It 


is the youngest of the “Land Grant” colleges, 
and derives most of its support from the Fed- 
eral government, although not directly from 
the Land Grant Act. A number of other in- 
stitutions in Honolulu call themselves “colleges”, 

Oahu College, St. Louis College, etc.,—but 
these are really private high schools, under 
religious control. The College of Hawaii has 
strong departments of engineering, tropical ag- 
riculture, sugar technology, and natural sciences. 
It was established in 1907, by act of the terri- 
torial legislature. 

Honolulu possesses excellent library facilities. 
The Library of Hawaii (Carnegie) is supple- 
mented by a number of high-grade technical 
libraries, such as those of the Bishop Museum, 
Sugar Planters’ Experiment Station, Agricul- 
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tural Experiment Station, College of Hawaii, 
Hawaiian Historical Society, and Engineering 
Society. All the standard general and _tech- 
nical periodicals are on file in the several li- 
braries. 

Most of the teachers in the elementary 
schools are island-born; most of those in the 
higher and special schools are “mainlanders,” 
who have come more or less recently from 
the States’. The Territorial Normal School, 
with 300-400 students (mostly girls), prepares 
teachers for the rural schools and elementary 
grades. Its program is excellent in its adapta- 
tion to meet local conditions. 

On the whole 


1 
1 


, education in Hawaii is ably 
administered. The teaching profession is in 
creasing in importance and value. There is 
creat progress to be made, particularly in the 
lines of vocational and rural education, and 
in a comprehensive program looking toward 
genuine “Americanization.” 


IS VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE A: MINIMUM ESSENTIAL? 
JOHN M. BREWER 
Los Angeles State Normal School 


EACHERS in the Bay Region and in 
Southern California who are interested in 
vocational guidance should earnestly voice 

their hopes that some provision for the study of 
occupational problems may be included in the 
reports of committees now formulating the mini- 
mum essentials for the elementary school pro- 
gram of studies. Vocational guidance is likely 
to be left out altogether—neglected by its sup- 
posed friends A member of the reviewing 
committee in the Southern California group 
stated it as his opinion that the necessary occu- 
pational enlightenment should be given in con- 
nection with the “regular” studies of the present 
iculum, the so-called and much-worshiped 
“statutory subjects.” My suggestion that there 
should be a committee or two for the unknown 
subjects, which some of us think equally worthy 
of worship, was not warmly received. I then 
turned to likely committees—civics, and manners, 
manual training, and geography. I found them, 


however, too busy about many things to give 


heed. Though I have not yet seen the prelimi- 
nary reports, I have small hope that anything 
adequate has been recommended. 


\nyway, why teach occupational information 
through the medium of another subject? It can 
taught that way, after a fashion, but so can 
ar subject be taught incidentally—reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, geography. But who wants 
to recommend teaching important knowledge by 


indirection? 


The main question is this: Is enlightenment 
on the problems of the occupational world im 
portant enough to be called essential? Is it true 
that there are inescapable life duties ahead of 
those who leave the elementary school, in the 
occupational world, duties which involve prob- 
lems requiring both knowledge and guidance in 
preparation for their solution? Are there shoals, 
straits, harbors, mountain tops, fertile valleys, 
sign posts, and lines of travel in this world of 
occupations, topographical features as important 
to study as are the features of Canada, Mexico, 
and the United States? Are there human rela- 
tionships to be adjusted, cooperations to learn, 
economic problems to learn, and are these of 
prime importance for the future of this country? 
Are there civic questions bound up in work, and 
is it worth while to exploit these questions in a 
school class organized for the purpose, showing 


through discussion and example that there is no 
civic righteousness without a righteous occupa- 
tion, and stimulating the children to develop the 
riteria for judging occupations? 


In short, is the “life-career class” organized 


for the sole purpose of studying the advantages 


and problems of the occupations commonly open 
to persons leaving school at whatever age, a 
study which can be called essential? Will it be 
possible for the claims of vocational guidance 
to have a hearing before the work of the com 


mittees is over and the final precipitation has 
taken place? 
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AN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH SYNDICATE 


ALEXIS F. LANGE 


HE remarks about to be made are a first 


attempt to give body to a persistently 
which obviously “will 
out” and apparently can be made to come true, 
if school so desire. 

The as the name chosen for 
it might suggest, of a union of High Priests 


of Learning, 


recurrent dream, 


and women 
dream is 


men 
not, 


seeking jointly revelations in a 
curtained Holy of Holies for the profane mul- 
titude waiting outside. The dream is of teach- 
ers, going “over the top” together, planfully, 
resolutely, against the Unknown in the pro- 
vince of education. It is of teachers, unitedly 
striving to dislodge from _ strategic positions 
mere opinions and guesses; to bring “perfected 
thinking” to bear on the trenches of tradition 
and custom; to forge rudders of fact for the 
airplanes of a place in the 
science for teaching as 
Arts; to make 
education safe for the young from generation 


to generation 


theory; to win 


sun of education as 


one of the Fine in a word, 


here no 
The dream is of 


Furthermore, there is 


question of conscription. 
truth-seek- 


they 


volunteers, able-minded, self-active, 
ing, happen 
to be and there by their scientific spirit and 
method right to hold and display 
educational opinions. 

But let us 


wishbone to 


loyal, who serve where 


earn the 
from the region of the 


of the backbone. 
found, first and foremost, an 


pass 
that 
should be 


structural 
Here 
organizer and director of state-wide and state- 
investigation. It is with this in 
mind that the State University School 
of Education has asked for the appointment 
of a professor of Educational Research. Such 


a man, realizing his limitations, would at once 


long 


seek to secure the active co-operation of who- 
ever is competent and willing to join in map- 
ping out the fields of study and locating the 
problems therein, big and little. He 
look for first aid to the 
and colleges of California, to her normal schools, 
and to the State Department of Education. 
By and by, and from time to time, if all went 
come to light, for all to 
see, a corpus of well-constructed, graded and 
classified projects, accompanied now 
and then by laboratory directions, so to speak. 


would 


naturally universities 


well, there would 


research 


At the same time, the call for volunteers would 
be abroad in the land, coupled ,with the re- 
quest either to choose one of the objectives 


Dean of the School of Education, University of California 


indicated, or, preferably, to propose one “just 


as good”. Then would ensue more or less 
correspondence between volunteers and direc- 
tor and he would be the hitherto “missing 


link” for the attackers of the same spots of 
darkness. His would become the cen- 
tral for the gathering and disbursing 
of information bearing on the efforts of the 
syndicated researchers. It 


office 
agency 


would be the re- 
ceiving station for results and when necessary 
would function as an _ infirmary therefor. 
Through it university seminars would be sup- 
plied with nuts to crack that the tree of life, 
not scholasticism, has produced; whereupon an 
increasing number of young’ men and women 
would go forth from the university into the 
teaching profession with the determination to 
make their training count in the making of 
educational history. Finally ways and means 
would of course exist for rendering each worth- 
while outcome of study accessible, 
for placing even the tiniest invention of class- 
room craftsmanship at the disposal of all who 
teach. Notes and queries, circulars, bulletins, 
theses, monographs, the teachers’ journal, pa- 
pers for institutes and conventions, all forms of 
publication would be resorted to for circulating 
new coinage bearing the image of Truth. 

Is it clear that the research syndicate pro- 
posed would apply the principle of co-operative 
division of exploration to what, apart from a 
few scattered pioneer settlers, is as yet largely 
a no-man’s-land ? 


generally 


The university investigator 
is likely to see it from an observation balloon 
only. Committees of teachers discuss rather 
study it and then usually resort to the 
method of trial and error, because the art of 
education must go on and cannot wait 
science for guidance. Time 
when acquisition of subject matter was deemed 
sufficient for teaching. 


than 


upon 
slow-footed was 
The time came when 
knowledge of the child became another essen- 
tial. The time is when school and _ society 
are seen to be an indissoluble unit, when edu- 
cation without a country spells national decay 
instead of progress, when education with a 
country implies and presupposes adequate in- 
sight into the concrete situations of the schools 
that constitute the content of 
school-and-society. Accordingly, 
must where the data are,—at 
Wherever there is a community with 


and_ societies 
the concept 
study 


home. 


begin 
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a school or a group of schools, there is the 
place for an educational research laboratory. 
There the foundations must be laid for valid 
generalizations; there theories, no matter whose, 
need to be examined with reference to their 
local fitness for work or maybe their revision 
in the light of new facts. A Ford auto, 
scientifically directed through the neighbor- 
hood, is worth more to the science of educa- 
tion than a thousand questionaires, by which 
one blind man asks another his opinion about 
color. To leave this no-man’s-land is of 
course not “verboten”. Any co-worker who 
desires to fare into a far land to hear the 
lions of research roar and perhaps learn how 
himself is rather encouraged to do so, es- 
pecially if he promises to return some time 
or other. Most investigators, experimenters, 
and inventors, however, may well agree with 
the young man who was asked, while expertly 
milking a cow, why he was not at the front. 
His reply was: “Because the milk is at the 
other end.” 

As already intimated, the orderly analysis 
and presentation of poblems—with due re- 
gard to the fact that teachers, like St. Paul’s 
Romans, have a diversity of gifts, “differing 
according to the grace that is given us’—await 
the coming of the director and his asso- 
ciated allies. Meanwhile, every one familiar 
with the modern meaning of education can 
roughly subdivide the field of work and in- 
dicate the nature of some of the studies to 
be undertaken, can do so even without first 
consulting his five-foot shelf of educational 
literature. For example: 

1. Material and human resources, present 
and prospective, of a particular section or sub- 
section of the State. The smallest unit might 
be the smallest common school district. Each 
single detachable element in the pupil’s environ- 
ment, physical or spiritual, offers itself as 
field or patch for scientific enquiry. In fact, 
is there anything that could be left out, from 
topography on to public opinion, its causes 
and cure? One of the urgent needs of the 
present is a multiform study of occupations, 
both with reference to vocational guidance and 
training and to group attitudes of mind and 
behavior tendencies. 

2. Local Ideally, of 


course, this is dependent on the foregoing stud- 


educational history. 
ies; but even mere annals, accurately con- 
structed, would facilitate a rational answer to 
the question: What shall we do next? More- 
over, no school that takes itself seriously can 
afford to neglect the record of the life and 


works of its graduates. Sentimental reasons 
aside, none of the trails leading to institutional 
self-knowedge and thence to improved con- 
duct can be safely ignored by a life-forming 
institution. 

3. School organization, administration, and 
supervision. Here again there is ample scope 
for the exercise of the scientific spirit on 
local aspects of general problems. The trans- 
formation of an inherited school system into 
a modern organ of Democracy; the shaping 
of the junior high school and the junior col- 
lege; the practical reconciliation of cultural 
and yocational ends and means; the omnipres- 
ent perplexities of retardation and elimination; 
the affiliation of other social agencies with 
the school; etc.—such matters need only be 
mentioned to suggest how much of our ignor- 
ance is preventable through study. A _ most 
timely undertaking in each county would be 
the search for feasible redistricting plans, the 
county unit idea being taken as the working 
hypothesis. Such a search could hardly fail 
to hasten the burial of dead men’s bones. 

4. Method and its foundations. With regard 
to work in other fields, some teachers may have 
a good reason to say: “Let George do it” 
Not so here. Every teacher can furnish at 
least data for a full confession or for an 
autobiography, covering, let us say, the ap- 
prenticeship period. Then, think of the pupil 
—studies that need to be made, the analyses 
of subject matter, with reference to inherent 
educational possibilities, the processes of learn- 
ing and the modes of instruction, the conver- 
sion of knowing into being and doing, the 
experimental testing of text-books or of tenta- 
tive conclusions, reached elsewhere, e. g. con- 
clusions as to the relation between accuracy 
and speed, etc., etc. 

5. School surveys. To acquire the power 
of seeing ourselves as others see us is indeed 
something to be prayed for. But when we 
are seen only from an airship, sailing rapidly 
over our landscape, the view thus obtained 
obviously has its scientific limitations, especially 
if the observer has never met us before on 
the ground. Full self-knowledge on the part 
of a community and its schools presupposes 
also impersonal local introspection, as it were. 
Wanted—a series of sympathetic but objective 
interpretations of the various concrete school 
and society situations by those who are in 
a position to get at all of the the significant facts 
and factors. The danger that some surveyors 
would jeopardize their life, liberty, and happiness 
unless they went elsewhere before publishing 
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results could probably be reduced to a min- 
imum. 

6. Tests and measurements of results. Edu- 
cation, because of its nature can never be an 
And Heaven 


forbid that we teachers should ever say: 


applied science, like engineering. 


Put every tot 
Into this slot, 
And our machine, 
best, 
For fat and lean 
Will do the 


But, as the artist-teacher well knows, how su- 


By far the 
rest. 


perior definitive knowledge is to guessing, how- 
ever picturesque, how much more enlightening 
the application of standards is, if such can 
“muddling 
faith, hope, and likely, self- 
Obviously everywhere in 
these directions would not be the least of the 
purposes to be 


be come by, than impressionistic 
along’, in 


deception ! 


most 
progress 


achieved by well-devised, co- 


ordinated effort. And, needless to add, the 
scope of tests and measurements must be 
wide enough to include more than intellectual 
capacity, knowledge and_ skills. Who, for 


instance, will construct just scales for weigh- 


ing the citizenship output of the school, the 


results of its endeavor to Americanize the 


alien—and the native? 

Turning now from these illustrations of the 
work to be done to the workers, one thinks 
university-trained 


first, inevitably so, of the 


men and women in the school service. Heeding 
the call to leadership would seem to be largely 
Granted that the 


one of the car- 


a matter of noblesse oblige 
advancement of learning is 


dinal functions of universities. Granted also 


reasons that need not be re 
failed 
equipping their 


that these, for 


hearsed here, have lamentably hitherto 


with 
methods re- 


in inadequately students 


the thought initiative and the 


sure-footed self-reliant problem- 
Does this 


teachers need not 


juired for 


solving. mean that high = school 


more of themselves 


skilful 


virtue of 


expect 


than to be more or less practitioners, 


that they are, by their status ex- 
science and art of 
Does 


learn to do for 


cused from advancing the 


productive self-activity? 


they 


education by 
this mean that cannot 


universities have not done 
Educational 
mocracy depends on an enlightened public opin- 


ion. 3ut 


themselves what 


for them? progress in a De- 


whence the enlightenment? From 


without or from within? From a= divinely 


inspired state department or from ever-widen- 
ing circles of co-operating students and think- 


ers, face to face, daily, with situations that 
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need not be met year after 
same old 


year with the 
makeshift expedients? Is it com- 
patible with the professional self-respect of a 
citizen-teacher with a university education to 
offer pupils and the public only second-hand 
goods, when even aé_e small investment of 
trained ability will yield some rare and gen- 
uine new stuff? Of course, in saying this 
one need not be thinking chiefly of additions 
to the common store of insights. The results 
of habitual first-hand study of some sort may 
be expressed in terms of personal expansion 
and power, of fitness for community leader- 
ship, and of vital professional effectiveness in 
the classroom. Very likely, a research syndi- 
cate of the kind proposed would afford pro- 
tection against the bacilli that show a partic- 
ular preference for teachers,- those of for- 
pettiness, disloyalty, inertia, bigotry, 
biliousness. At any rate, it might be relied on 
as a specific in cases of sleeping sickness and 
creeping paralysis. 

This motivation of research might very le- 
gitimately be supplemented and reenforced by 
several forms of recognition and rewards of 
The state superintendent would doubt- 
less be pleased to make “honorable mention” 
in his reports, perhaps include 
In a number of cases evi- 
praiseworthy effort would be taken 
into account when the question of turning a 
provisional 


malism, 


merit 
would even 
an “honors” list. 
dence of 
certificate into a permanent one 
Ordinarily, of course, the apprentice- 
ship period has to be utilized otherwise. Then 
there are the degrees, aca- 
the higher pro- 
recently created at the Uni- 
of California, it has 


arises 
various higher 
demic and professional. Of 
fessional degree 
versity been said _ else- 
serve no. better 
purpose than that of inducing as many high 
school men and women as possible to attack 
solution of which the data 
books are needed.” 
rational to hope that as 


arrangements can be 


where that this degree “can 


problems for the 


within reach rather than 


Furthermore, it is 
the dream comes true 
made whereby university residence requirements 
an be largely dispensed with. 

A negro after 


preacher, discoursing  elo- 


quently on the school as the 


“palladium of 
our liberties and the pandemonium of our 
civilization”, closed his sermon with an ardent 
praver for more power. “Brother Johnsing,” 
said a fellow-preacher to him afterwards, “your 
sermon was edifying and so was the prayer. 
But don’t you think you should have prayed 


first for more knowledge?” Do we agree? 
§ £ 
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A FABLE 
O. L. BRAUER 
Principal of the Orosi Union High School. 


NCE upon a time some people settled in 
The delightful 
climate enabled some to raise grapes, some 
peaches, some olives, and oranges. Others, 
who had more of a liking for livestock, raised 
hogs, cattle or sheep. 
This neighborhood, which was called Aver- 
age Community, was prosperous in every sense 


a very fertile country. 


of the word. The grape grower took in from 
$100 to $200 per acre from his raisins, which 
afforded even those with only 20 acres an 
income of $2000 or more per year. Those 
having upwards of 100 acres, were, of course, 
receiving princely incomes. All rode in the 
finest of machines, and builded for themselves 
mansions of the most up to date architecture. 
The peach growers received seven cents for 
dried peaches, and fared as well as the grape 
men. Olives and oranges were giving even 
better returns than grapes and peaches. The 
stockmen too were reveling in luxury, for 
hogs sold at seven cents live weight and a 
steer would clear $50. 

For social reasons and convenience in many 
ways the people in Average Community began 
to group their houses together in what was 
called a town. Many needs developed on 
every hand; so much so that it seemed ad- 
visable to get together and employ certain 
persons to look after the various needs of 
the community. So the heads of the community 
were called together, and straightway they 
proceeded to select persons qualified to carry 
on the different needed activities. Mr. Level- 
head was chosen chairman of the meeting. 

The first position to be filled was president 
of the bank. Mr. Efficiency arose and in an 
appropriate speech pointed that what was 
needed was a man of good business ability. 
All appointment of helpers and other details 
ould be left to him, and there would be little 
lse to do with this task. Several questions 
ume up in the discussion, but these were soon 
.djusted, and Mr. Grab-The-Coin was selected 
for the position. His term of office was to 

for life, providing he didn’t steal the funds 
f the bank. He could devote just as much 

as little time to the work as he saw fit, 

id could engage in as many other business 
enterprises as he cared to. The salary was set 
t $3,000 per year. His assistants would be 
paid whatever he thought proper. 


Someone was needed to order and dispense 
groceries and drygoods. This position was 
filled next. Here it was agreed that about the 
only qualification necessary was fair business 
ability. His salary was placed at $2,500, only 
there was a proviso that he devote most of 
his time to the work. 

The next person chosen was someone to 
order and distribute automobiles, tires, and 
gasoline. In discussing the qualifications that 
this person must have, it was conceded that 
it didn’t make any difference what his ability 
was, or his religion, or his education; just so 
he was not afraid of grease. They agreed to 
allow him $1,000 yearly for his services. 

The next position was agreed by all to be 
the most important. Everyone straightened up 
with breathless attention when the chairman 
called for nominations for high school teacher. 

“We will need several high school teachers,” 
said the chairman. “What will have to be their 
qualifications? Since a fountain cannot rise 
higher than its source, I should think a high 
school teacher should be required to have more 
than a high school education.” 

“Most emphatically so,” shouted Mr. Intel- 
lectual. “We couldn’t consider any person who 
has had less than a university education. I 
have been told the state law requires that a 
high school teacher must have had not less 
than five years of university training.” 

“That is exactly so,” broke in Mr. Legal 
Longface. “My personal feeling is that we 
have to protect our children’s future. A _per- 
son holding such an important position as 
director of our children’s lives must be care- 
fully chosen. Such work cannot be left to 
novices either. I move that we limit our choice 
to capable educators with at least two years’ 
experience.” The motion was carried unan- 
imously. 

Three speakers were now on their feet clam- 
oring for recognition. Mr. Religious got the 
floor. 

“T feel sure that we should examine closely 
the religious attitude of these prospective 
teachers. We need teachers in our Sunday 
school. I think that the high school teachers 
should not only teach in the Sunday school 
but they should also be regular at choir prac- 
tice and church. You know no teaching is 
as valuable as teaching by example. I guess 
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it is understood by all that we could not think 
of a man who dared take a drink or smoke.” 

Seeing that Mr. Community-Worker 
hardly contain himself longer, Mr. 


could 
Religious 
yielded him the floor. 

“Mr. Religious is quite right in thinking the 
high school teacher should not confine his in- 
We need men to 
classes, and to take 
Gentlemen, I tell you 
boys. We 
would expect also to have our teachers active 
workers with the Chamber of Commerce and 
Improvement Club.” 

Mr. Chip-On-The-Shoulder got audience 
next, before the previous speaker had sat down. 


“There is one 


fluence to the school room. 
teach our Y. M. C. A. 
hikes. 


nothing is too 


the boys on 


good for our 


essential thing, it seems to 
me, that is being overlooked; that is, the dis- 
position of the new teacher. We must have 
a tactful person. I am not going to have my 
My chil- 
dren, at least, have got to be treated like ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

“Mr. Chip-On-The-Shoulder is on the right 
Thick-Head. “A teacher 
has got to be patient too. I would fire in 


children bossed around like coolies. 


track,” interrupted Mr 


should insinuate 
that my boy, Block-Head, and my girl, Densie, 
are poorer students than other children.” 


a minute any teacher who 


The next person recognized was Mr. No- 
Control-at-Home. 
“The important point, to my notion, is per- 


fect discipline in the teacher of 


should be able to con- 


classes. A 
any worth, whatever, 
trol all noise and whispering without antagon- 
izing the pupils. Whenever I find a teacher 
threatening or children, I know 
isn’t on to his job.” 

“One thing more must be settled,” drawled 
out Mr. employ 
these teachers; that is, the term of office. It 


punishing my 
at once that he 
Legal-Longface, “Before we 
would never do to tie our hands in such a 
way that we might have to keep a poor teacher, 
so I move that we employ for one year only.” 
Again the motion carried. 

Mr. Levelhead, the chairman, seemed to have 
something on his mind, and arose to speak. 
“Vou 
outlined a model teacher. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, have certainly 
I rather fear such 
will be both hard to find and expensive. Let’s 
see, a man who has had five years university 
education, two years of professional exper- 
ience, teacher in a sunday school, church at- 
tendant and member of the choir, Y. M. C. A. 


class leader, the chamber of com- 


merce and improvement club, a tactful, patient, 


active in 








disciplinarian should be worth about $20,000 
per year.” 

“OQU-ou-o-0-00”. The entire assemblage fell 
in a dead faint. However, vigorous fanning on 
the part of Mr. Levelhead soon revived them, 
but he was now unable to keep any semblance 
of order; all Only 


words be 


were shouting at once. 


now and then could any distinct 
caught. 
“Outrageous,” “Preposterous,”’ “Impossible.” 
“It would raise taxes; mine are high enough 
already.” 
“Whoever thought of paying a teacher such 
a salary?” 
“Why the teacher’s wife could then dress as 
well as mine! My wife think of 


” 


wouldn’t 
having a teacher’s wife in our social set 

“The idea of paying a teacher more than a 
banker, a merchant, or a garage man?” 

“We cannot hire a man and pay him more 
than some of us get.” 

When silence could again be restored, they 
agreed to pay the high school teachers from 
$1200 to $1400 per year according to 
After embodying the 
qualifications in a motion, the 


their 
previous experience. 
selection was 
left to a committee. 

In taking up the need for grammar school 
teachers, it turned out that the only essential 
difference in qualifications was that only three 
vears training above the high school was re- 
quired. There was a decrease in 
salary, however. The grammar school teach- 
ers were paid only $630 to $900 per year. 


In time the world became involved in war. 


material 


The cost of living immediately doubled. The 
prices of doubled, 


especially the necessities such as sugar, flour, 


many articles more than 


meat, and eggs. However, the inhabitants of 
Average Community, generally, fared better than 
before, for raisins and peaches had also doubled 
in price, increased 
Hogs now sold for 18c per pound 


while oranges and olives 


still more. 


and fat steers brought nearly $100. Money 
came flowing in far beyond their former 
dreams, so that they hardly knew what to 


do with it. 
It soon became evident that in view of the 
increased cost of living, it would be necessary 


to increase the salaries of the 


banker, the 
grocer, the garageman, and in fact all salaried 


men, and wage earners. The community was 
called together to make the adjustments. No- 
body seemed to have much of a plan for in- 
creasing salaries. seemed to 


Necessity press 


harder in some cases than in others, so the 


o~ 
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former got what was perhaps a _ dispropor- 
tionate increase. The grape pickers, packers, 
and farm laborers had their wages increased 
three-fold. The yote on this was unanimous, 
although it came with much hesitancy and re- 
gret. The speech of Mr. Common-Sense pre- 
vailed, for his logic could not be gainsaid. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “The war has made 
labor scarce. If we do not pay the wage 
offered laborers in other places, they will 
simply leave us. Then what would become of 
our crops?” 

Discussion lasted considerable time as to how 
much to raise the banker, grocer, and garage- 
man. No one could give any particular reason 
for the final schedule, but they increased the 
banker and garageman’s salaries by one half, 
and the grocer’s by three-fourths. 

The business seemed to be about over and a 
motion to adjourn -in order, when Mr. Level- 
Head happened to remember that the teachers 
had been forgotten. 

Mr. Restless was anxious to go. “This is 
easily settled,” he said. “It seems to me the 
situation of the teacher is similar to that of 
the banker. I move that the teachers’ salaries 
be increased by one half.” Several were on 
their feet at once, even though the motion had 
not been seconded, Mr. Statistics got the recog- 
nition, and burst out with considerable ani- 
mation. “The previous speaker doesn’t realize 
what he is trying to saddle upon us. Do you 
know that such a scheme would cost the com- 
munity twenty thousands dollars per year?” 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA CIVIC 


Groans and gasps were heard on every side. 
Mr. Tight-Wad now clamored so loudly for 
recognition that he was given a hearing. 

“We cannot think of such a foolish sug- 
gestion. My taxes are high enough now. Taxes 
keep on increasing year by year. You all 
know the tax rate has doubled in the last 
ten years. I believe that in these war times, 
especially, we should be economical. I move 
that a committee be appointed to consider the 
question of raise of teachers salaries. This 
motion was carried, and Mr. Tight-Wad was 
made chairman. 

While the committee was deliberating in an 
adjoining room, little bits of the conversation 
that could be picked up showed that sentiment 
was practically unanimous that the teachers 
needed more pay. 

“Yes, the cost of living has more than 
doubled since the war. Look at butter, eggs, 
and bacon. Just think, eggs are sixty-five cents 
per dozen, and butter sixty-seven cents per 
pound. 

“We all get at least twice as much for our 
produce as we used to; it is no more than 
right that the teachers should be paid more. 

“Our teachers, especially, deserve the best 
of treatment, for they do exceptionally fine 
work.” 

“I believe in giving everybody a square deal.” 

The committee soon reported, and the report 
was unanimously adopted. Each teacher’s sal- 
ary was raised fifty dollars per year. 


EDUCATION BULLETIN NO. 1 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 
Director, 
Introduction by Commissioner McNaught. 


T A meeting of the State Board of Ed- 
A ucation held in Sacramento in 1918, 

Professor E. D. Adams of Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, representing the National 
Security League, offered on behalf of the 
League to pay the travelling expenses of a 
patriotic instructor to be detailed on special 
leave by some institution to help the teachers 
of the State in formulating a satisfactory course 
in Citizenship. The money has been deposited 
in a bank and by special arrangement can be 
drawn upon for the expenses incidental to the 
publication of this bulletin. Until the Legis- 
lature has a chance to act upon the matter of 
Civic Education, William John Cooper, Su- 


perintendent of the Piedmont Schools, will 
serve as acting director of Civic Education 
without salary. 

While the slogan of the National Security 
League has been “preparedness,” and while the 
League has worked for an adequate system of 
national military defense, it also realizes that 
preparedness for the problem of peace is an 
important part of our school work and does 
not seek to control what material these bul- 
letins should contain. Being interested pri- 
marily in alert, intelligent, red-blooded Amer- 
icanism, the League delegates entirely to edu- 
cators the working out of the means by which 
this result can best be accomplished. 
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No. 1. 


Education for Citizenship. 
All education should be for citizenship. In- 
dustrial 


Bulletin 





competency, social efficiency, and right- 


eous political activity are all embraced in 


What 


education for 


“good citizenship.’ has been ordinarily 


understood by citizenship is a 
that is 
to lead the citizen (when he has reached proper 


narrow instruction of a sort intended 


age) to vote right (?) and stand for clean 
government. And so without any very exact 
definition of our end, we have tried to pound 


into children a certain number of the facts 
of political science trusting that if they knew 
how a they 
for the lawmaker. 
had its day 


ing “just the 


law is made would always vote 


best man for This theory 


find- 


evidence of 


has Our difficulty today is 
textbook” is 


tisfaction 


- 4 
rignt 


our general dissa with “civics” 


it has 
“The educative process is a continuous pro- 


our 
course as been. 

cess of growth having as its aim at every stage 
an added capacity 
(Demo 


calls 


for growth,” saiys Dr. John 
and 63), 


to our too prevalent atti- 


Dewey Education, p. 


and attention 
tude of not regarding children “as social mem- 


full and 


upon as 


They are 
they are placed on 
The Great War has revealed 
this weakness and partly developed the remedy 
Our 


bers in regular standing. 


looked 


the waiting list.” 


candidates; 


urgent need for children’s help in saving 


food, in saving 





money (thrift stamps), in help- 
ing relief (Red Cross activities), in helping 
collect war necessities (peach pits, etc.) has 
led us to take children into their rightful 
place as partners in our social activity. “Chil- 
dren proverbially live in the present. The 
future just as future, lacks urgency and body,” 
Dewey reminds us. How can we make these 
War lessons permanent in our Civics? That 
problem will tax the ingenuity of all of us 
and every teacher is asked to write to the 
Director of Civic Education, brief accounts of 
experiments that have been found worth while 
in his or her own experience. The combined 
efforts of all of us are none too much to 
bring to bear on this problem. These _ bulle- 
tins therefore, will be largely in the form of 
suggestions—guides for those now too over- 


burdened to experiment on their own account, 


and perhaps sources of suggestion leading to 


experiment I those more fortunately  sit- 
uated. 

No text book will 
book 


a democracy In an 


work. No 


education in 


suffice for this 


can ever suffice for civic 


autocracy the subject 
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must know the rules 


imposed; the list of 


things “verboten” is an essential part of his 
is to keep out of trouble; 
but “democracy is more than a form of gov- 
ernment; it is primarily a mode of associated 


living of conjoint 


knowledge if he 


communicated experience.” 
We learn to live together by living and work- 
ing together and we begin in 


than at our twenty-first birthday. 


infancy rather 


War Activities Point Way for Further 


Experiment. 
At the outset then, may we not take our 
cue from those war activities which have 
proven their worth. Farseeing business men 


for some years have been calling our attention 


to the fact that we were an extravagant na- 
tion and urging the teaching of thrift But 
it took the Great War to introduce into our 


schools the thrift 


stamp. In some form or 
other this should be made permanent. Phil- 
anthropists from time to time have reminded 


us of how much better the Japanese supported 
Red 
\merican 


than we have 
Red Cross. While we may hope that 
war demands upon the Red Cross Society will 
never be so heavy in future as they have been 
in the past four 
that the problems of 


their Cross supported the 


years, we must not forget 
reconstruction 


will require the services of this or 


in Europe 


some sim 


ilar organization for many years and there 
seems to be no good reason why the Amer- 
ican Red Cross should not be so well sup- 
ported that there may always be ready for 
immediate call complete equipment to meet 
such emergencies as the San Francisco earth 
quake, the Baltimore fire, the Galveston flood, 


a Minnesota forest fire, a mine disaster, or a 


serious epidemic of disease. In view of the 


needs of stricken Europe and the demand which 


must soon come for funds, the Red Cross 
Society should be made a topic of study in 
all the seventh and eighth grades and Red 
Cross activities should continue throughout the 
year. 
Available Reference Material. 
1. See Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 


ture (in city Library). 
2. The Red 


3. Studebaker “Our Country’s Call to Service” 


Cross Magazine. 


(publisher, Scott, Foresman & Company, 
1918—sixteen cents). 

4. Bailey, Carolyn S. What to do for Uncle 
Sam (Publisher, Flanagan) 

5. Various Red Cross Publications. 
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Suggested Topics for Study, Report, and 
Discussion in Class. 
1. The story of the origin of the Red Cross 
Society. 

2. Some of the pioneers such as Florence 
Nightingale, Dorothea Dix, Henri Dunant, 
Clara Barton, and others (see _ encyclo- 
pedias). 

3. The Red Cross Christmas seal and use 
of funds from its sale. 

4. The work of the Red Cross in the San 
Francisco disaster. Also other emergen- 
cies. 

5. The work of the Red Cross in Belgium; 
in France (with children). 

6. The work of the Red Cross in connection 
with the wounded soldiers. 


~ 


The origin and organization of the Junior 
Red Cross. 


The possibilities for service in a Junior 


P 


Red Cross, (consult nearest director for 
suggestions ) 
Civic Activities. 

\ research professor in a university will ap- 
peal primarily to the intellect; the old style 
evangelist on the other hand will appeal pri- 
marily to the emotions; the successful leader 


of people accompanies an emotional call for 
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right action with facts that will convince. What 
he is after primarily is action and action along 
the right lines. Our civic education must nof 
be a mere narration of facts. The work of 
the Red Cross heroes and heroines, and the 
pioneers in the Red Cross movement should be 
made living examples worthy of our imitation 
and every child must feel the necessity of some 


action on his own part. It is in this cor 


nection that the activities found most useful 
in connection with the War should be con- 
tinued. (1) Every child should be encouraged 
to become a member of the Junior Red Cross; 
(2) Every child, regardless of the financial 
standing of his parents, should be encouraged 
to earn the membership fee. (An effort should 
be made to impress on every parent that the 
child should earn the money by rendering ser- 
vice); (3) Children who have no opportunity 
to earn it by service at home should be pro- 
vided with suggestions in the way of collecting 
materials which would otherwise go to waste 
such as old copper and other metals, rubber, 
newspapers, and so forth. In this way val- 
uable lessons in conservation may be taught. 

For further suggestions on activities see Dean, 
A. D. Our Schools in War Time and After 
Esp. Chap. VIII. 


(Ginn. ) 


ADEQUATE SUPPORT FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
: MARK KEPPEL 


Y article in December News shows that 
our state school system has degenerated 
to a district system under which enorm- 
ous and outrageous discriminations. operate 
against many children of the elementary schools 
\ remedy was suggested but not set forth ex- 
tensively. The proposal is that state and county 
hall provide and apportion money to school 
districts on the following basis: 
For 25orless average daly attendance, $1500; 
For 26to 50 average daily attendance, 3000; 
For 5lto 75 average daily attendance, 4500; 
For 76to 100 average daily attendance, 6000; 
For 101 to 130 average daily attendance, 7500; 
For each additional group of 1 to 30 units of 
average daily attendance, $1500, and for each 
group of 220 units of average daily attendance, 
$1500 to provide for adequate supervision. 
If the foregoing bases for determining statu- 
ry teachers had prevailed last year, Los Ange- 
County would be allowed 3155 instead of 
84.53 statutory teachers for the year .ending 
ine 30, 1918, for raising and distributing money 
yr the school year 1918-19. 


The state and the county would be required 
to furnish $4,732,500 instead of what they will 
furnish, about $1,300,000 from the state and 
$1,340,000 from the county, or $2,640,000. This 
increase of $2,092,800 is offset largely by the de 
crease in district taxation. That decrease in 
Los Angeles County would be fully $1,600,000, 
making the net increase from state and count 
less than $500,000. 

Constant complaint about the condition of 
rural schools has been due but it has not beet 
intelligent complaining, because those who have 
complained have not recognized the real trouble 
with rural schools, namely, poverty 

Some may cry out that $1500 is too much fot 
a rural school to have, or that it is unattainable 
Let us not be fearful or unbelieving. Let us be 
strong and of good courage. The rural schools 
are entitled to justice. They will get it if those 
who lead have proper vision. School leaders 
should be the last to discuss taking less than 
actual needs. 


Fifteen hundred dollars, $1200 of it for the 
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would transform 1800 
Certainly some school boards 
might not have proper vision, but those will give 
way quickly to boards of broader mind. 


salary of the teacher, 


schools in a year. 


Fifteen hundred dollars means life, growth, 
vitality, success, where now there are the exact 
opposites of those qualities. This proposal is 
that the State shall fix an income of $1500 as 
the minimum for any school having less than 
26 average daily attendance. 

Certainly the State must prescribe standards 
for its schools commensurate with the increased 
income. It will be easy to fix and enforce high 
standards when money is available. 

It is proposed also to compel the attendance 
of all children between eight and sixteen years 
of age; and to pay transportation costs from the 


general fund for those pupils who reside more 
than one and one-half miles from the school 
house. 

Here again there may be need for re-adjust- 
ment but the basic justice of furnishing at least 
a common school education to every child can- 
not be denied. 

The large, poor and sparsely settled district 
cannot furnish transportation but the state and 
county can do so easily. 

This plan ought to stimulate consolidation of 
schools and it will do so, because it solves the 
transportation problem. 

The advantages of 
schools. It 
school. 

Will the friends of elementary education rally, 
fight and win? 


to all 
harm any 


the plan apply 
does not penalize or 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
REPORT BY DR. E. W. HAUCK 


conference of the Association of American 

Universities, recently held at Harvard Uni- 
versity, is sent to us by Dr. E. W. Hauck, Principal 
of the Fullerton Union High School. Dr. Hauck 
who has been in service in the field artillery 
following his discharge, has been visiting schools 
throughout the East. He says of the confer- 
ence above mentioned: 

“The toric discussed this morning was the 
organization and internationalship of universi- 
ties and colleges. There is a general expecta- 
tion that English and American Universities 
will be more closely associated hereafter. Dr. 
Shipley, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, said he had traveled 5,000 or 50,000 
miles, visited 50 or 60 universities, interviewed 
5,000 or 6,000 university professors, and come 
to the conclusion that everyone in this country 
was connected in some way with the university 
faculty. One of the problems he finds in the 
relations between American and English Uni- 
versities and Colleges is that of the adjustment 
between our 572 degree granting institutions 
and Great Britains 16. 

“All the speakers seem to agree that the 
calling of exchange of the senior professors 
would take care of itself. Provision must be 
made to send junior professors and instructors 
through definite organization. The principal 
interest was in making it possible to allow 
University students to go abroad to. study. 
Most of the men agreed that they should not 
go for their under-graduate work. Dean Wood- 
bridge of Columbia University, said that only 
graduate ‘with intellectual maturity 
and independence, sufficient to understand the 


} MOST interesting account of the 20th annual 


students 
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purposes of exchange’ should be sent. Dean 
Kinley of the University of Illinois said that 
men should be sent during the junior year till 
the end of the term. He believes that we shall 
get ‘atmosphere’ rather than knowledge, from 
the exchange. He pointed out the failure of 
our ‘intellectuals’ in giving us a true interpre- 
tation of Germany before the war. It was 
President Hadley of Yale University, who was 
most emphatic that exchange concerned our 
students primarily, and professors secondarily. 
He said that visiting professors should, if 
possible, go to many foreign universities so 
that they would be able to advise and direct 
the sending of students abroad. 

“Professor John Joly, University of Dublin, 
proposed the formation of an Anglo-American 
Universities Association. The functions of the 
Association were to include the _ gathering, 
editing and distributing of information, con- 
cerning universities and courses and the facil- 
itation of the migration of students and junior 
instruction. 

“The question of finance received attention. 
The general conclusion was that the  uni- 
versity calling a professor should furnish the 
money and the university sending the student, 
should pay his way. Memorial endowments 
were favored, as a means of raising the 
necessary funds. 

“On the whole I believe English and American 
Educational institutions have been brought 
closer together by the war. Much is still to 
be done before we shall so understand each 
other. Dean Salisbury of Chicago University 
urges immediate action. I believe he is right.” 
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THE SCHOOLS OF THE PEOPLE 


With the imprint of the National War Work 
Council (Western Department) of the Y. M. 
Cc. A, has been published an appeal by Geo. F. 
James to the soldiers in American camps and 
in foreign fields, for an understanding interest 
in any schools as the “prime interest of so- 
ciety” The little monograph in a lucid and 
convincing way, under four theses, argues the 
need of more and better education, and adds 
the following conclusions: 

1. Every child in this democracy shall have 

all the school he wants, free of cash. 

2. Every child must have the six years of 
elementary schooling. 

3. Every child that leaves school at the age 
of fifteen years should have had three years 
of vocational training. 

4. Every boy or girl who begins wage earn- 
ing before eighteen years of age must 
attend school part-time up to that age. 

Copies of this monograph may be had at 
Department Headquarters, 507 First National 
Bank Building, San Francisco, California. 


An instructive circular has been sent out 
to the several states by the secretary of the 
N Ik. A. concerning U. S. Senate Bill 4987. 
This is the bill introduced by Senator Hoke 
Smith, providing for a Cabinet Department, and 
an appropriation of $100,000,000 for various 
educational purposes. In a series of brief par- 
agraphs are given the reasons for supporting 
the bill and the meaning for each state of 
the several provisions Upon the plan, if 
adopted, California would receive $17,622.97 in 
the effort to eliminate illiteracy; $325,469.76 
for Americanization work in the State; $1,391- 
729.82 to equalize educational opportunities; 
$517,116.91 for the promotion of physical and 
health education and recreation; and $417,484.30 
toward co-operation in preparing teachers for 
the schools, and for rural schools particularly. 
As the State is to share with the Federal 
government in providing the money, dollar for 
dollar, the additional revenue for educational 
purposes in California would be $2,669,423.76. 


DEMOCRACY’S DUTY TO EDUCATION 
Under this caption “School Life’ the semi- 
monthly official organ of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, quotes the paragraph from 
the recent Board of Education’s report and the 
reorganization of the California school system, 
covering the proposed constitutional mandate 
follows: 

“The education of all members of a free 
commonwealth being essential to the safety, 
progress, and general welfare thereof, the 

legislature of California shall ever encour- 








efforts calculated to encourage physical 
vigor, mental power, the appreciation and 
cultivation of art, standards and habits of 
right conduct, economic fitness and _ skill 
and loyal and efficient citizenship in gen- 
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eral; and shall provide as adequately as 
may be possible for one unified system of 
state education, the same to be so organ- 
ized and administered as to secure not only 
continuity of educational opportunities 
through all the gradations of learning, train- 
ing and research, but also the necessary 
variety and the adequate distribution of 
such opportunity”. 

All teachers and intending teachers might 
study with profit the implications of this para- 
graph; making comparison with sec. 1, article 
9 of our present constitution, and with sim- 
ilar constitutional previsions for education in 
other states. The entire report from which 
this paragraph is an extract appeared in the 
Educational News for October. 


Retail Selling. Bulletin 22. 
for Vocational Education. 


Federal Board 
Washington, D. C. 
discusses retail selling courses in the public 
schools; wages, opportunities and promotion; 
outlines of prepared high school courses; part- 
time continuation schooling, evening classes, 
corporation training groups, and the training 
of teachers for such instruction. 
terested in commercial education will find this 
not less helpful than many more elaborate 
treatises. 


Schools in- 


In the Catholic Educational Review for No- 
vember may be found a thoughtful article on 
“Primary Methods” that can be read with 
profit by public school teachers in the early 
grades. The emphasis there put upon properly 
organizing the material to be used to arouse 
and utilize the child’s interest, is suggestive. 
The aim to achieve connectedness of exper- 
ience is sound. That the school should prob- 
ably select material of another content does 
not invalidate the principle involved. It is a 
wholesome discussion by a teacher in his own 
right. Thomas Edward Shields. 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke, in the September 
Bookman gives, with running comment, an 
extended list of the men of letters identified 
with American diplomacy, during a century and 
a half. A fairly comprehensive history of 
American and international life might be gath- 
ered from the lines of these great publicists and 
statesmen,— who were also poets, essayists, 
historians, and idealists. The inventory may 
well form the text for interesting and needed 
lessons on citizenship and patriotism. To the 
general public, most of these men are better 
known, perhaps as writers than as public po- 
litical servants. That they were not less men 
of affairs than literary expounders of Amer- 
ican ideals, is apparent in their biographies. 


The Gary Schools. By Abraham Flexner and 
Frank Bachman. General Education Board. 
Pages 265. Price, 25c. 

This is a first part only of a report on the 

work of the Gary Indiana Schools. The entire 

report is to consist of eight sections with the 
co-operation of nine authors. The’ sub-title 
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of the present volume describes the present 
issue as a “general account”. The subjects 
of the others are Organization and Administra- 
tion by Strayer and Bachman (15c); Costs by 
Bachman and Bowman (25c); Industrial Work 
by Chas. R. Richards 25c); Household Arts 
by Eva W. White (10c); Physical Training and 
Play by Lee F. Hanmer (10c); Science Teach- 
ing by Otis W. Caldwell (10c); and Measure- 
ment of Classroom Products by Stuart S. Cur- 
tis (30c). 

These studies were undertaken by the Gen- 
eral Education Board at the request of the 
Board of Education and the City Superintend- 
ent of Gary. The series constitutes an exhaustive 
and discriminating study and the best “survey” of 
any city system yet made unless it be that of 
Cleveland. Gary has been much in public 
thought; and for years the most praised and 
the most criticised school system in the coun- 
try. The educational work of the town began 
in September 1906, with one teacher. There 
are now in the schools approximately 6,000 
pupils, 150 teachers, beside a staff of deputy 
superintendents, supervisors and medical in- 
spectors and an annual expenditure of more 
than $200,000. Its expanded curriculum, a 
corresponding equipment and extension of school 
hours and the character of the population make 
the school experiment in Gary unique. The 
survey as far as published bears evidence of 
the impartial estimate and intimate knowledge 
of its strength and weaknesses and a happy 
judgment of its merits. Here is an opportunity 
for teachers generally to know the truth about 
this much discussed school system. “Any re- 
port will be sent post-paid on receipt of the 
price’ by General Education Board, 61 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Rural Education and the Consolidated School. By 
Julius 3ernhard Arp. World Book Co. 
Pages 207. 

This company is doing the profession an emi- 
nent service in the projection and issuance of 
important books in sets that, when finally com- 
pleted, promise to be a teachers’ library in 
themselves; the School Efficiency Series (13 
volumes); Educational survey series, the Play 
School Series; and The School Efficiency Mon- 
ographs of which the present book is one. The 
company has well earned and amply justifies 
its motto: “The House of Applied Knowledge”. 
‘Rural Education” is distinctly a book of ap- 
plied knowledge, It is estimated that ninety 
per cent of the rural schools are of the tradi- 
tional and undeveloped type; but that at least 
eighty per cent of them might be “reconstructed 
to meet the new demands; and that all but 
twenty per cent of the one-room schools can 
be merged into high-class, graded, consolidated 
schools. Indeed “Faith in the idea and efficacy 
of consolidation is pre-eminently the message 
of this little volume’. It is a rich compendium 
of information upon the intellectual and cul- 
tural conditions of the rural population; the 
school limitations, in support, in teaching, in 
control, in the subject matter of in- 
struction, in high school privileges; the possi- 
bilities and probabilities of such community 
life, and actual experiences and achievements in 
school consolidation in 36 of the 48 states. 


expert 


American Social Problems. By Henry Reed 
Bureh and D. Howard Patterson. The Mac- 
millan Company. Pages 371. Price $1.20. 

This book is a recognition of the increasing 
importance of a knowledge of the social sci- 
ences, if there is to result a condition of civic 
health. In the words of the author’s preface: 
“The book has grown out of the attempt to 
socialize one phase of secondary education and 
to bring it into harmony with the present day 
demands”. It is an attempt at formulating 
an elementary course in the study of society 
and deals with the growth and development of 
social institutions. There are chapters on so- 
cial aspects of American life,—the family, the 
State, population, the problem of the city, in- 
dustry, education, poverty, charity and crime, 
etc. It seems to be admirably fitted for High 
School use as affording material for a fascinat- 
ing story of life through a study of our out- 
standing social problems. Each chapter is 
introduced by a brief outline, and ends with 
practical problems and bibliography,—both of 
which are something more than a supplement 
to pad the text. For many students it will 
be found to be a book to be read, rather than 
merely to be recited upon. 


Stories from a Mouse Hole. By Ruth O. Dyer. 

Little, Brown & Co. Pages 144. Price 55c. 
Such a book as this almost makes one regret 
that he has outgrown his childhood. To have 
read the story is to have made “Snappy” and 
“Sniffy” and “Velvet paw” almost as familiar 
to the little readers as Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn to lovers of Mark Twain. The language 
is easy without being silly, and the illustrations 
are both educative and artistic. To an adult 
reader, even, the Mouse Hole takes on a very 
real character. Primary teachers and mothers 
of young children will find these stories both 
diverting and stimulating. 


The Silver-Burdett Arithmetic. Books I, It 
and IIr. By George Morris Philips and Robert 
F, Anderson. Price, 44c, 48c, 60c. 

If one must spend six to eight years in the 
study of elementary arithmetic, it would be 
difficult to find a series better graded, more 
sensible in the elimination of useless material, 
or richer in vital problems than this set of 
three books. Indeed, for nine out of every ten 
youth of both sexes, the first two books are 
quite adequate for all ordinary calculations. In 
book III the introduction of the equation, lit- 
eral quantities and the elements of descriptive 
geometry is in harmony with a modern tendency, 
and the subject matter well proportioned. 


Uncle Sam and His Children. By Judson Wade 
Show. A. S. Barnes. Pages 356. 
This is not a recent book, (first published 1905), 
but re-issued and quite as worth while today as 
when it was fresh from the press; even more 
timely indeed, now that civic training for 
young and old, American Youth and thousands 
of aliens, is being emphasized anew. ma is 
not so much a book of patriotism as of intel- 
ligent citizenship. It is a simple, very direct 
study of civics, American ideals of profitable 
living, just a sprinkling of our history—Uncle 
Sam’s Childhood, his growth, his treasures in 
mine and forest and skill and manhood; our 
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literature and wealth, our population and their 
ailments and perils; and the ways to health 
and prosperity and happiness. It is a useful 
book for all older boys and girls. 


I Am An American. By Sara Cone Bryant. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Pages 159. Price 60c. 


First Steps in Americanization. By John J. 
Mahoney and Charles M. Herlihy. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Pages 132. Price 7ic. 


The Spartan Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. -ages 161. Price 64c. 
These are three small books, brought together, 
not only because they come from the same 
press, but chiefly because they all look to a 
safer citizenship. In the last one named, the 
essons are drawn from ancient Greece by one 
of the most charming story tellers of the age. 
I am an American”, by another famous writer of 
children’s stories, the subjects taken from our 
own country, is fitted for the upper primary 
grades; while the First Steps in Americaniza- 
tion is primarily a manual for teachers, and 
all who are interested in the first steps in 
teaching the undomesticated alien in our midst. 
But diverse as they are in subject matter, and 
method of treatment, they are all written from 
the keen prevision of a fine civic sense. Dur- 
ng the year or two just past, there has been 
1 flood of literature, both elementary and crit- 
cal, whose common purpose has been to make 
clear the ideals of American citizenship, its 
requirements for children, American aduits, and 
newly-arrived immigrants. The three here noted 
are particulaly sensible and attactive. “The 
Spartan Twins” is destined to be a classic. 


Modern Americans. By Chester M. Sanford and 
Grace A. Owen. Laurel Book Co. Pages 
203. Price 80c. 

This is a volume of American biographies, 25 

n all, including six women. The authors are 

both teachers of expression in the Illinois State 

Normal University, and the book is described 

by its sub-title as a “Biographical Reader for 

the Upper Grades”. invention, war 
iterature, social service, philanthropy, business, 
manufacturing, nature interest, and sea-faring 
are all represented. The stories of Luther Bur- 
bank, Goethals, Seton-Thompson, for the boys; 
ind Clara Barton, Jane Addams, and Helen Kel- 
er for the girls, are admirable. But among 
the 25 life stories, it seems gratuitous to sin- 
sle out any. It is more than a supplementary 
reader It is a kaleidoscopic picture of our 
American varied life 


Science, 


The True Citizen,—How to become one. By W 
F. Markwick, of the Ansonia Board of Ed- 
ication; and W. A. Smith, Superintendent 
if the Ansonia City Schools. American 
Book Co Pages 259. Price 48c 
any study of citizenship, and particularly 
relation to thrift, this little book has a 

stinct place. It is one of the eclectic readings 
eries, and brings out clearly the value of 
ijustry, honesty, determination, courtesy, self- 
ontrol, and other indispensable qualitites in 
their relation to the making of a true citizen 

‘here are four parts,—the child, the youth, 

he man, the citizen; each part cut into chap- 

ers appropriate to the age and experience, of 


the individuals involved. As offering concrete 
illustrations and driving home the arguments 
made in each chapter, there is included what 
may be called a story biography, taken from 
the life of some man or woman who has 
achieved real success. Such lives as Alfred 
Tennyson, Abraham Lincoln, David Livingston, 
Cyrus W. Field, Stephen Gerard, Thomas A 
Edison, and other great‘characters, too numer- 
ous to receive mention. At the beginning of 
each chapter there is included a selected list 
of memory gems, taken from noteworthy writ- 
ings. Altogether, the book is distinctly worth 
while, 


The War and America. By Roscoe Lewis Ash- 
ley. The Macmillan Company Pages 99 
Price 60c. 

This little book of ten short chapters is an 

outgrowth, in part an expansion, of certain 

lessons furnished by Mr. Ashley, and published 
by the State Board of Education, for use in 
the higher classes of the public schools. It 
comprises three sections; Our Part in the War; 

Finance. Food and Clothing; and Reorganization 

Unfortunately because of events since it came 

from the press, some parts of the discussion 

are less appropriate than a year ago. The 
first 50 pages are as pertinent today as ever; 
and must remain so, until later war histories 
have given the world official documents. The 
work of the author has been well done and 
the book would seem to be thoroughly usable 


Pather Thrift and His Animal Friends. By 
Joseph C. Sindelor. The Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany. Pages 128. Price 50c. 

This little volume is by the author of the 

Nixie Bunny Books, and is of the Aesop Animal 

Fable type. Here are intimate stories of the 

owl, the bear, beavers, woodpeckers, the fox, 

squirrel, cottontail, robbin, crow, blackbird,— 
all with a thread of “Thrift” running through 
the twenty chapters or lessons, and suited to 
the youngest readers. The illustrations by 

Helen Geraldine Hodge are works of art in 

composition and color that will please the 

little folks. It must prove to be a fascinating 
supplementary reader for the early primary 
grades 


Our Country’s Call to Service. By J. W. Stude- 
baker, Scott Foresman and Company 
220 Price 1l6ece. 


Pages 


This is a manual of patriotic activities through 
the schools In the words of an introduction, 
the keynote of the book is “a recognition of 
one’s personal obligation to his country which 
ends in action” It is intended to reach par- 
ents as well as pupils and teachers, what ser- 
vice means, the world war and democracy, the 
American Red Cross, and the Junior Red Cross 
conservation and thrift, are all given compre- 


hensive treatment through description story 
and illustration, till one wonders that so much 
information, biography and description could 


have been crowded into so small compass 
There is here a fund of material for lessons, 
entertainments, public days, collateral readings 
ete., for nearly all the elementary classes, cer- 
tainly for all the grades above the third 

The book may be had in quantities at $12.59 
per hundred copies. 
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After the War—What? By James H. Baker. 
The Stratford Company. Pages 177. $1.00. 


To all school men Dr. Baker is well known as 
active in our national councils, as wise educa- 
tional executive, a student of American civic 
and international problems and as an author. 
This little book from his pen is in his best 
English style. Human ideals, the meaning of 
democracy, the political and economic meanings 
of socialism, efficiency as a national trait, and 
education and constructive work after the war, 
receive comprehensive treatment. Teachers of 
United States History, will find the book an 
admirable supplement to any text dealing with 
the period of the war and after. 


Newspaper Writing in High Schools. By L. N. 

Flint. Lloyd Adams Noble. Pages 70. T5c. 
This little pamphlet is evidently a product of 
experience of the author as teacher, now in the 
University of After a general but, 
on the whole, a conservative and sensible dis- 
cussion of the preparation of tne teacher for 
such instruction, the equipment, and the value 
of such matter for English mastery, 
nearly half the book is given 
suggested high school course, covering 
exercises include a_ critical 
study of newspapers, newspaper writings, class 
reports, a high school paper, and criticism of 
all production by the class or by individuals 
or both. There is included a suggestive bibli- 
which all teachers of English writing 
may use to advantage. 
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From Isolation to Leadership. 
Latane 


By John Holladay 
Doubleday, Page & Company. Pages 


208 Price $1.00 
It carries a sub-title: “A review of American 
Foreign Policy”. It came from the _ press, 


Oct. 25 The entire ten chapters are organized 
about the two political principles, the Amer- 
ican “Policy of Isolation” and its conqueror, 
the “Monroe Doctrine’. The meanings of the two 
for America in international relations are given 


a remarkably clear exposition. The discussion 
of “Entangling Alliances’, the European bal- 


ance of power” and England's attitude toward 
the “Monroe Doctrine’ is throughout easily 
within the comprehension of any mature student 
of United States history. Of Great Britain, the 
author, apropos of recent frictions with Ger- 
many, says: “‘Americans should not forget the 
fact that at any time during the last twenty 
years Great Britain could have settled all her 
outstanding difficulties with Germany by agree- 
ing to sacrifice the Monroe Doctrine and give 
her rival a free hand in South America”. te- 
garding Secretary Hay’s almost fruitless nego- 
tiations for the open door in China, extracts 
are given from a letter to Henry Adams late 
in 1900, that are significant in recent events: 
“What a business this has been in China!” 
he says “So far we have got on by being 
naif. At least we are spared the infamy of 
an alliance with Germany. I would rather, 
I think, be the dupe of China, than the chum 
of the Kaiser.” And he quotes von Bulow as 
saying in substance “we have demanded of 
China everything we can think of. If we think 
of anything else we will demand that, and 
be d---d to you”. The chapter on “Anglo 
American Relations” is one which every stu- 
dent of United States should read. * The mat- 











Four-Forty-or-Fight controversy over the north- 
ern boundary, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, Eng- 
lish sympathy for the Confederacy, the con- 
troversy of the Venezuelan boundary, the Isth- 
mian Canal diplomatic dispute, the Alaskan 
boundary, were all of the nature to arous 
and breed antagonisms, but never sufficient to 
break the hundred years of peace between the 
two nations; a fact which led Lord Bryce to 
say “The moral of the story of Anglo-American 
relations is that peace can always be kept, 
whatever be the grounds of controversy, be- 
tween peoples that wish to keep it.” 

The little book presents an admirable state- 
ment of its story “From Isolation to Leadership.” 


Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick. By Jane 
A. Delano, revised by Anne Hervey Strong. 
P. Blakiston’s Sons Co. Pages 330. 60c; 
$1.00. 
This is the official American Red Cross Text- 
book, adopted for use in the high school as well 
as the home. It covers causes and prevention 
of sicknesses, health, the care of infants and the 
sick, invalid comforts, medicines and simple 
medication, etc. It would be a sensible substi- 
tute for most of the formal texts on school and 
home hygiene and technical sanitation. Beside 
the text each chapter is accompanied by a brief 
but carefully selected list of readings. In an 
appendix, inexpensive dietaries are given for 
infants, and children up to six years of age. 
Special editions also, are published of Lynch’s 
“First Aid’? for men; Lynch’s “First Aid” for 
women; and editions for industrials, miners, 
police and firemen. 


Beginners’ Book in Language. By Harry Jeschke. 

Ginn and Company. Pages 168-xii. 48c. 
It is put out as a book for the Third Grade; 
and simple as it is, might well be used for the 
next higher grades, or in rural or village 
schools of mixed classes. It is the purpose to 
build up a language sense based upon the chil- 
dren’s interest in school-room, and out of school 
situations; child life, the heroic aspects of ma- 
ture life, fairies and fairyland, the outer world 
and particularly animal life. Physical activity, 
pantomime, dramatization, story-telling and 
games are all used. The illustrations, both in 
black and white and color are strikingly well 
chosen and artistic. 


CURRENT LITERATURE ON EDUCATION 

1. Rehabilitation of Returning Soldiers. Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, 
November, 1918. The entire issue of 150 pages 
given to the subject. 

2. The High School Principal. By Charles H. 
Judd. The School Review, November. 


3. The Duties of the Elementary’ School 
Principal. Elementary School Journal. No- 
vember. 

4. The Educator’s problem from a Business 


Man’s Point of View, Ibid. 

5. Teachers’ Salaries. By Dr. Harlan 
graff. American School Board 
vember. 

6. Standard Tests. School Bulletin. 

7. Giving the Gifted a Chance. 
ers’ Monthly. Dec., 1918. 

8. Vocational Preparation of Youth in Cath- 
olic Schools. Catholic Educational Review. 
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From the statistical reports of the State 
school system received through the courtesy of 
Honorable Job Wood Jr. the following inter- 
esting facts are gleaned: There has been gain 
of 1483 children in public kindergartens over 
one year ago, but with an enrollmentof 27,350, 
the average daily attendance for the year was 
but 14,311. In the elementary schools’ the 
average daily attendance was nearly 100,000 
less than the enrollment and but 2264 more 
than the attendance a year ago. That this 
small increase was not due to the influenza 
appears in that the figures are for the year 
ending June, 1918. War conditions took many 
youths but not of elementary school age. Of 
the men teachers in the schools the number 
was less by 103. While most of the 1112 
male teachers were District Superintendents, 
principals, or supervisors of special subjects, 
239 are reported as regular grade teachers. 
In all grades of high schools there were 126,759, 
54% of them girls. There are surprisingly few 
enrolled in the post-graduate elementary schools 
(but 255 against 464 for 1916-17) and no seg- 
regation of the intermediate or lower high 
school enrollment (not recognized in the law); 
but 1561 students reported for the Junior Col- 
leges (the number of such schools not given) 
and but seven teachers assigned to Junior Col- 
lege work. “There is an apparent discrepancy 
here which has not yet been explained.” The 
“srand total of high school enrollment” is 
given as 126,759, and the average daily at- 
tendance 64,671, a daily absence of 49% of 
the pupils. The 9848 graduates from high 
schools constitutes nearly 8% of the enrollment 
and 15% of the regular attendance. 60% of 
the graduates were girls. For all schools the 
aggregate receipts for the year 1917-1918 were 
$1,000,000 less than for the year before and 
the total expenditures more than $400,000 less. 

Altogether the year 1917-1918 was a hard 
one for California schools as shown by the 
statistical tables. In a brief note is not the 
place to discuss the reason for the present 
situation; but may form the basis for a future 
careful consideration. 


Concerning a supply of teachers for indus- 
trial and technical training in high schools a 
conference of leaders interested in this work 
held recently in Washington formulated the 
following statement significant to some of us 
in California: 

“In considering the qualifications of teach- 
ers for these subjects it is important to 
observe the emphasis placed on practical 
experience and knowledge of the occupa- 
tion for which the students are preparing. 
At the same time it should not be over- 
looked that this is A TEACHING JOB. Su- 
perintendents may well take warning from 
abundant experience of the difficulties in- 
volved in employing mechanics. directly 
from the industries as teachers without 
professional preparation for teaching ex- 

perience except under skilled supervision 


5] 
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and direction. THERE IS A TECHNIQUE 
IN TEACHING JUST AS THERE IS A 
TECHNIQUE IN A SKILLED TRADE 
AND THE POSSESSION OF ONE IS NO 
INDICATION OR GUARANTEE OF THE 
POSSESSION OF THE OTHER.” 
See secondary school circular number 4 “In- 
dustrial Arts in Secondary Schools in the War 
Emergency.” 


A recent Federal investigation of village 
schools reveals some interesting facts. Reports 
were had from 930 schools of villages of less 
than 2500 population. They number 7827 teach- 
ers. Nearly 96% have salaries of less than 
$700; more than two-thirds of them _ receive 
less than $600. But 6.3% receive as much as 
$800. Here is a question of, not only inadequate 
salaries, but because of little pay, the shunt- 
ing of the more efficient men and women inta 
more profitable employments and the menace 
which neglected villages impose upon society. 
The problem of the American village deserves 
more attention from school officials and civic 
bodies and legislators than it has received. It 
has many of the temptations and distractions 
of the city and fewer opportunities for em- 
ployment than the country. If to these handi- 
caps of the village there is added the em- 
ployment of the less capable teachers with 
meager salaries and migratory habits, the out- 
look is not encouraging. Some day we shall 
waken to the necessity of encouraging and 
conserving the economic and civic and _ spir- 
itual health of these elements of our society. 


The French Government is moving to pro- 
pose a system of physical and moral training 
based upon the American Boy Scout program. 
There are, it is claimed already in our forces 
in France more than 100,000 soldiers who were 
Boy Scouts or Scout officials and the fact that 
a very large proportion of them have been 
made officers shows the practical value of scout- 
ing. The report of Dr. Chas. G. McFarland, 
special commissioner to the French Boy Scouts, 
goes on to say: “The unusual ability of former 
scouts who are now privates and officers in 
the French and Allied armies, who take care 
of themselves in the trenches and are able to get 
out of and help others out of tight places in 
field operations has been very noticeable ana 
is largely responsible for the official recogni- 
tion that has just been given by the French 
Government to effectiveness of the Scout pro- 
gram.” 


Space is given, cordially to the following 
statement and school people are advised that 
“The Sierra Education] News” has found “School 
Life” a most suggestive reference on American 
and especially Federal educational movements. 

“School Life” is the official organ of the 
United States Bureau of Education. It fur- 
nishes to superintendents of schools, members 
of school boards, university, college and nor- 
mal school officers and students of education 
generally, current information concerning pro- 
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ce AMERICANIZE 


THE IMMIGRANT 


There must be education especially directed to the needs, the 


characteristics and the handicaps of the newly arrived foreign- 


ers. The following textbooks have been prepared by teachers 


who have had successful experience in teaching immigrants. 


Houghton’s First Lessons in Eng- 


lish provides the first steps in 
teaching adult foreigners to speak, 


read and write English. It also 
teaches them something about 


spelling, letter writing, geography, 
history, civics, accounting, making 
out bills, checks, etc.; and furn- 
ishes them with some useful gen- 


eral information about this country. 


Houghton’s Second Book in English 


for Foreigners in Evening Schools 
is intended for foreigners who can 
read and write very simple Eng- 
lish. Information is provided re- 
garding naturalization 
“Help 


time tables, insurance, etc. 


papers, 


Wanted” advertisements. 


Sharpe’s First Reader for Foreigners 


is adapted especially for young 
girls of foreign birth, and is de- 
signed to enable them in a short 
time to read English, and help 
them to become acquainted with 
their American environment. 


Austin’s Lessons in English for For- 


eign Women teaches foreign wo- 
men to speak and read English, 
and is designed especially for use 
in evening schools and Settlement 
work. 

The book teaches foreign women 
some of the things that they should 
know and do, how they should 
bring up their children and take 
care of their homes, and how they 
should benefit from the advantag- 
eous opportunities around them. 


We publish several other books for foreigners. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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ce of the schools in a permanent way. Mr. 
Heaton, beside his work in San Francisco, and 
varied and successful experience in teaching 
and administrative positions outside the city 
ept up for many years Saturday courses in the 
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Light Blue No. 321, Carmine; No. 321%, Lake 
Red; No 322, Pink; No. 323, Violet No 324, 
Orange No 325, Olive Green; No. 330, Indigo; 
No. 331, Black; No. 335, Sepia; No. 343, Brown; 


olors No. 320, 





No. 349, Red No 350, Blue Terra 


No 


most 


The shortage of teachers th 
of 


the 


and 


hout 


continues 


roug 
the 


ituation in 


United 
some 


arts the 
With 


now in 


States 


sections seems serious 


1000 or more schools without teachers 





of and as 


the 


50.000 
’ 


the middle year, 


new 


ported from 


10,000 young, 


to 1 


xper ienced 


and in- 
the 
with peril 


without 


mostly 
teachers, 
threatened 


ten 


suitable school pro- 
more 


of 


visions are 


With 
instruction 


than one in classes 


iny kind; and one in four inadequately pro- 
vided for, we are doing less well for the 
tizens-to-be than for the last year we have 
yne for the military and naval defenses. These 
were irgent but temporary; those are a perma- 
nt responsibility. For the future it remains 

t less with the schools than with the polit- 
al machinery, the making of peace an inval- 
ible habit and a principle of our civilization. 
No one cause can be cited perhaps, for this 
fortunate educational situation. Salaries ab- 
solutely low; and measured by the cost of liv- 
ng, relatively lower than in the past even; the 
withdrawal into war activities of many thou- 
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The Largest Selling 
Quality Pencil in the World 


1 
the matcl ess 
VENUS Pencils 
easily the leaders 
throughout the 
world 
17? Black De grees 
6B softest to 9H hardest 
For bold heavy line 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
general writing and sketching use 
2B-B-HB-HF 
For clean fine lines 
2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate thin lines, maps, charts 


7H-8H-9H 


SPECIAL 14¢ OFFER 


14 «a trial 
mentioning After 
how perfect pencils 
them at any 


Send s for 


degrees 
VENUS 
dealer. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
219 Fifth Avenue Dept.B New York 


and Clapton, London, Eng. 


samples, 
you find 
are, buy 
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$6,000,000,000 


Six Billion Dollars a year for our war debt may be 
saved in the United States by following 
the precepts laid down in 


Hodge & Pawson’s “Civic Biology” 


A Remarkable Statement ? 


LISTEN | 
For failure to cooperate in futhering the general 
welfare we are now paying— | 


$3,000,000,000 for sickness and premature death. 
$1,000,000,000 for funguous diseases of plants. : 
$1,049,500,000 to feed the insects. 
$500,000,000 to grow weeds. 
$500,000,000 to the rats. 


Can any one doubt, in view of these facts, that a high 
school course in civic biology is worth while? 


Hodge & Dawson’s Civic Biology is The book for 
your pupils. 


Adopted by California State Board of Education 


GINN AND COMPANY :: PUBLISHERS 
20 Second St., San Francisco 
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sands of experienced teachers; the large pos- 
sible incomes from industrial employments; THE 
LOSS OF MEN, mainly from the _ teaching 
corps, thus reducing often the salaries offered 
the teachers; and the inadequacy of accommo- 
dations for the proper training of teachers in 
normal schools,—are responsible in varying 
measure. Certainly the schools should not be 
allowed to suffer while industrial interests are 
being considered and stimulated. Along with 
other states, California may be trusted to pro- 
vide in a generous and statesman-like way for 
our children and youth on the way to adult 
citizenship. 








We shall be 
glad to send 
samples and 
color charts 
of any of our 
Crayons and 


Chalks. 









The tractor courses throughout the state are 
attracting a great deal of attenion. Mr. B .F. 
Feswick, in charge of this work in the de- 
partment of vocational education with Com- 
missioner Snyder, reports results far beyond 
expectation. A tractor course has recently been 
given at Salinas. The boys of the agricultural 
classes here, as elsewhere, took prominent part 
in the work. At Salinas also, the school de- 
clared a harvest time in the early Fall, and 
in order to save the crops, the young people 
took prominent part in the work. This was 
done under the direction of the school labor 
bureau, with headquarters at the office of the 
High School Principal. Several thousand dol- 
lars were taken in by the children, with wages 
averaging 35c an hour for all ages. A con- 
siderable portion of this money was invested 
in war savings stamps and liberty bonds. 


SOWS F MROUR BL 


CT 





Meets every demand for a fine 
quality drawing crayon. Let it 
work with you in producing good 
crayon work in your classes. 
Packed 6 to 24 colors in a box. 
Also furnished in large size sticks 
for Kindergartens. 


Mr. Chas. A. Whitmore of Visalia, who for a 
number of years, has served most acceptably as 
a member of the State Board of Education, 
has been appointed by Governor Stephens to 
the vacancy in the State Highway Commission 


—e oraHe 


If you are interested-- 


caused by the death of Henry J. Widemann, of in colored chalk for blackboard 
Vallejo. While rejoicing in the promotion of posters and drawings, use “B & S” 
Mr. Whitmore, which is deserved, the school Colored Chalk Made in three 
forces of the state regret to lose him from ae 
the Board, where in judgment and counsel, he grades all brilliant colors. Packed 
was of great assistance. At this writing, neither in a variety of assortments. ; 
his successor nor the other vacancies on the Let us send you an interesting ; 
board of education, have been provided for. booklet “What the Average Teacher i 
CAN A STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION may accomplish in Blackboard 
DO ANYTHING? Drawing.” Gives a new angle ; 
Here are some of the things that have been r 
= Paro. on blackboard color work. 
accomplished in Illinois in the last few years , 
largely by the efforts of the teachers’ asso- 
ciation: 2 P i 

1. An increase in the state distributive fund Binney & Smith Co. 
from $1,000,000 to $4,000,000 a year; 

2. A provision for a teachers’ pension and 81 Fulton St. 
retirement fund; New York 

A provision permitting county boards of 
Supervisors to pay traveling expenses of county 
superintendents; 

1. An increase in the minimum school year ; 
from six to seven months; 

5. A provision for the use of school build- ' 
ings and grounds as social centers; ; 

6. A health, safety and sanitation law; 

7. A high school tuition law; 

8. The validation of many high school dis- No. 909— Contains ' 
tricts rendered invalid by a supreme court de- 8 sticks of Lectur- 
olakei ers Chalk Squares. 

; A good trial size 


9. A law providing reasonable qualifications 


package for poster 
for county superintendents; 


and bulletin work. 
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The New High School List includes the following: 


English 
Knowles’ Oral 


Gerrish and 


English. 
Cunningham’s 
lish Composition. 
Allen’s Review of English Grammar. 
Sandwick and Bacon’s High School Word 


Practical Eng- 


Book. 
Duncan, Beck and Graves’ Prose Speci- 
mens. 
Spencer’s News Writing. 
Long’s American Patriotic Prose. 
Slater’s Freshman Rhetoric. 
Bowman’s Essays for College English. 


Lockwood’s The Freshman and His College. 
Bowman’s The Promise of Country Life. 
Crawshaw’s The Making of English Litera- 
ture. 


Campbell and Rice’s A Book of Narratives. 


Latin 
Gildersleeve and Lodge’s Latin Composition. 
Lease’s Livy. 
Moulton’s Introductory Latin. 


Towle and Jenks’ Caesar’s Gallic War. 


Italian 


Bowen’s Italian Reader. 


French 
Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar. 
Fraser and Squair’s Shorter French Course. 
Armand’s Grammaire Elementarie. 

Chapuzet and Daniels’ Mes Premiers Pas 

Martin and Russell’s At West Point. 

3ruce’s Lectures Faciles. 

Bruno’s Le Tour de la France. 

Labiche et Martin’s Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon. 

Pattou’s Causeries en France. 

Fontaine’s En France. 

Moffett’s 


Grandgent’s Selections for 


Recits Historiques. 
French Compo- 


sition 
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Spanish 


D. C. HEATH © COMPANY 





Marion and Garennes’ Lengua Castellana. 

Hills and Ford’s A First Spanish Course 

Hills and Ford’s A Spanish Grammar 

3ransby’s Spanish Reader. 

Nelson’s Spanish American Reader. 

Whittem and Andrade’s Spanish Commercial 
Correspondence. 

Waxman’s A Trip to South America. 


Hill’s and  Reinhardt’s Spanish Short 
Stories. 
History 
Webster’s Ancient History. 
Webster’s Early European History 


Mathematics 
Wells’ Algebra for Secondary Schools 
Wells’ Advanced Course in Algebra. 
Wells and Hart’s First Year Algebra 
Wells and Hart’s Second Course in Algebra 
Wells and Hart’s Geometry. 
Wells’ Complete Trigonometry. 
Fite’s College Algebra. 
Bauer and Brooke’s Trigonometry. 
Dooley’s Vocational Mathematics. 


Dooley’s Vocational Mathematics for Girls. 


Osborne’s Differential and Integral Calculus 


Economics 
Johnson’s Introduction to Economics 


Science 
Elhuff’s General Science. 
Allen and Gilbert’s Textbook in Botany 
Walters’ Principles of Health Control 
Arey, 

siography. 

Coleman’s Textbook of Physics. 
Newell’s General Chemistry. 


Newell’s Inorganic Chemistry for Colleges 


Business English 
3uhlig’s Business English. 
3uhlig’s First Year English. 


565 Market Street, 


Boston 


San Francisco, California. 


New York 
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10. A modern certificating law; 

11. A law providing for the compulsory edu- 
cation of the blind and deaf in suitable schools; 

12. Several laws and amendments of minor 
importance; 

13. The successful defense of several good 
laws against repeal, revision or 
amendment.—Illinois Teacher. 


dangerous 


In a table compiled for the “Midland Schools” 
(Nov. 1918) it appears that there are 596,321 
elementary and secondary teachers in the public 
schools of the United States. Forty states re- 
port membership in their State Teachers’ As- 
sociations. Approximately one-third of the 
teachers hold membership in such organizations. 
In four states,—lIllinois, Indiana, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania,—the membership exceeds that 
in California. In New Jersey only, (of these 
four) does the percent of membership exceed 
our own. In the entire list, California stands 
llth in the number of teachers in the schools; 
fifth in the reported membership; and sixth in 
the percent of teachers enrolled. In Rhode Is- 
land and Connecticut, the State Associations 
have more than 90% of their teachers. Thir- 
teen states, only, of the 40 states reporting, en- 
roll as much as half of their teachers. 
teen states enroll 25% or less. 


Nine- 


Boy B. Stover, the popular superintendent for 
the last seven years of San Bernardino, died 
recently, a victim of influenza. Since assuming 
the superintendency of San Bernardino, Mr. 
Stover had done much toward advancing the 
cause of education there. He was quiet, but 
with initiative and determination. His asso- 
ciates everywhere speak of him in the highest 
regard, 


Concerning the San Francisco school situation 
since the defeat of Charter Amendment No. 37, 
a local paper is authority for the statement 
that “The teachers recognize that the laws 
inder which our school affairs are adminis- 
tered are not perfect, and will support at the 
proper time new legislation”. This is encour- 
aging news to those of us who have more 
faith in San Francisco teachers than in the 
cumbersome system. And the reform of the 
organization should start with the teachers who, 
next to the children have been the greatest 
sufferers from obstructive handicaps. 


Dr. George D. Strayer of Columbia University 
has, during the past two months, been honored 
n a number of extraordinary ways. It is now 
stated that he has been made Supervisor of 
Public Schools, established and maintained by 
the War Department in Munitions Reservations. 
There are more than 15,000 children for whom 
the government must provide education in the 
twelve reservations. 


The December Bulletin of the San Francisco 
Grade Teachers’ Association shows a suggestive 
and comprehensive program for the month; and 
nteresting plans for the near future. There 
ire two excellent University extension courses 
(Dr. Dewey “On the Training of Thought” and 
Mr. Dickson “The Binet-Simon Tests’) and 
hree sections working out class-room problems. 
Five sections are mentioned and a number of 
ommittees. Thirty pages of the little bulle- 











NEW 


PUBLICATIONS | 


Gregg Speed Studies. By John R. Greggzg— 
a book for the advanced shorthand de- 
partment. Nearly all in shorthand 
“Makes new matter easy”. 328 pages 


1 
1.00 


Rational Typewriting (Medal of Honor Edi- 
tion). By Rupert P. SoRelle—a _ short 


intensive course 96 pages ; &5¢e 


How to Prepare for Civil Service. sy E 
H. Cooper—a hand book for those ex- 
pecting to enter U. S. Civil Service 
140 pages i ‘ sahlndaaenondahia $1.50 


Supplementary Exercises in Gregg Short- 
hand—drills, reviews, charts, shorthand 
and type. 64 pages is diiedetippca 60c 

Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 

Son. By George Horace Lorimer—all in 

shorthand; 


illustrated. 120 pages. 75c 


Vocabulary of The Gregg Shorthand Man- 
ual. By John R. Gregg—alphabetically 
arranged. 54 pages 3 60c 

Shorthand Dictation Drills. Edited by 

John R. Gregg—in print; may be used 
with any system. 212 pages................75¢ 


Esperanto Adaptation of Gregg Shorthand. 
3y Ernest L. Jackson. 26 pages........40c 
Court Reporting Series. (Two 32-page 


pamphlets) each. 
Applied Business Calculation. By ©. E 
Birch—drills and tests. 194 pages (pa 


form) 


Kimble’s Vocabularies. By E. J. Kimble— 
vocabularies of 150 businesses; type. 
205 pages a Eiewses $1.50 


Ready Soon 


Constructive Dictation. 3y Edward Hall 
Gardner—in type. 


Graded Beadings in Gregg Shorthand. BB: 
Alice M. Hunter—in shorthand. 


American Ideals. By William J. Pelo and 
Emma Serl—patriotic readings. 


Reporting Shortcuts. 3y John 
Gregg—shorthand and type. 


Robert 
Teachers Handbook of Rational Typewrit- 
ing. By Rupert P. SoRelle. 


Personality: Studies in Personal Develop- 
ment. By Harry Collins Spillman 


The Gregg Publishing 


Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


th 
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THE LINE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION IN 
“ROSS’ LESSONS IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING” 


Is the distinctive feature in this unusually popular text. It is the central 
idea around which Mr. Ross built his text. It is the single idea that he 
developed through years of experimenting with his classes—It is 
exceedingly simple, so simple that the others never hit upon it. 
Nobody did until he did. 

Then, the book contains all that is necessary to prepare an expert 
typist, and it does not contain the useless matter that pads up most 
books. It is neither unique, nor unusual, just a plain, get-to-the-point, 
stick-to-the-point kind of a book that gets the results, and its enormous 
sales prove its quality. Better see it. Better use it. Try it out along- 
side of any other text in typewriting with a half-dozen students, and it 


will tell its own story better than we can. 


Home orice THE H. M. ROWE COMPANY 3333008? 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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JUST ADOPTED for EXCLUSIVE USE in TEXAS 


Ashley’s Early European Civilization 
AND 
Ashley’s Modern European Civilization 
The latter was published on November 26th 
Many California High Schools Have Been Waiting for This Book— 
All Should Be Interested in It Because 


First—The simple, definite manner of presentation is adapted to the 
capacity of second year students. 

Second—The pedagogical equipment is the most complete and helpful 
of any book published on this period, and 

Third—Greater emphasis is placed on social and economic phases of 
the subject than in any similar textbook. 

In short, the author’s aim has been to bring about a more complete 

socialization of history, to establish a close relationship between the 

record of the past and present conditions and problems, and to pro- 

vide a treatment of the subject adapted to the interest and needs of 

the average high school pupil. 


Price $1.80 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 
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THE 
tin are brim-full of interesting school matter: 
the salary question, charter amendment No. 37, 
“As others see us”, abstract of Dr. Dewey’s 
first lecture, etc. “The Grade Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation” is doing good work, and is evidently 
much in earnest, 


The Department of Superintendents of the N. 


E. A. will hold its next annual meeting at 
Chicago the week of February 24th. An es- 
pecially fine program is being prepared, em- 
phasis being placed upon needed modification 
in courses of study to meet after-war condi- 
tions. The next meeting of the N. E. A. will 


probably be held at Milwaukee next July. 


In the November School Bulletin is a fine 
editorial upon Andrew D. White, scholar, exec- 
utive, scientist, historian and man of affairs, 
with a “taste for great things’, of whom it 
is said: “He was so well rounded a man that 
there is danger of underestimating his great- 


ness because it extended in so many directions”, 
That he was mistaken in his estimates of cer- 
tain men among his many world-wide friend- 
ships, it is not perhaps, strange that, scholar 
and incarnate efficiency as he was, he exalted 
the character and achievements of William 
Hohenzollern, Dr. White’s autobiography grips 
the reader as a story might, the story of a 
long and clean and busy life. 


Mention was made in the December issue of 
the Journal of the recent pronouncement by the 
American Federation of Labor on Education. 
Since then, there has come to our notice a res- 
olution of the British Trades union Congress 
passed under the stimulating and far-seeing 
wisdom of the National Union of Railwaymen. 
It démanded “a system under which every 
child obtains full and equal opportunity” for 
education, nursery schools for children under 
six, reduced size of classes, compulsory full- 
time attendance up to sixteen, maintenance al- 
lowance for children over fourteen, a university 
education for teachers required and more ade- 
quate pay, free secondary as well as elementary 
schools, part-time continuation 
military physical training, 
higher institutions, ete. One astonishing de- 
mand is to the effect that the state should 


bear at least 75% of the local expenditure on 
education, 


courses, 
scholarships in 


non- 
the 


One provision in the educational program of 


the New York branch of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, deserves to be noted and prac- 
tised; “‘That every teacher be required to do 
some professional improvement work at some 
period every three years”. Wise insight! Let 


us hope it may prove to be foresight. 


For the first time in the history of the state, 


the elementary schools are to enjoy the priv- 
ilege of free text-books in music. Outside of 
cities and the larger towns, most schools, per- 
haps, are without any systematic instruction in 
this branch. To many of us this has seemed 
a great loss to the state. Now, if the schools 
can be assured of teachers who can intelligently 
ise the books, every child should be reached. 
To quote the California Blue Bulletin “the 


ext books will be accompanied by manuals for 
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The Silver - Burdett 
Arithmetic 


TRAIN FOR 
Accuracy, Rapidity, Reasoning 


Power 








—the qualities demanded by business 
men to-day. 


Through this series the pupil gains 
not only a thorough grounding in funda- 
mental processes, but also the mental 
training that enables him to put his 
mathematical knowledge to practical use 
wherever required. 

The treatment of business methods is 
particularly sane and up-to-date. Useless 
topics are omitted. 


Adopted for basal use 
in the States of INDIANA, 
ARIZONA and ARKANSAS 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 





The Best Language Text Books 


—— Commercial Spanish Grammar. 

Spanish Business Interviews. 85c. 

Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence 
in French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Bussian and Portuguese. $3.00. 

*Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in 
Spanish. $1.10. 

*Spanish Commercial Reader, By 
G. R. Macdonald. 

*Manual of Spanish Commercial Corre- 
spondence. $1.50. 

*English-Spanish and 
Commercial Dictionary. 
R. Macdonald. 

Pitman’s International Mercantile Letters. 
English-Portuguese. Cloth, gilt, $1.10. 

Hugo’s Bussian Simplified. $1.45. 

A Practical Grammar of the Portuguese 
Language, v25 pp. Cloth, $2.00. By C. 
A. and A. Toledano. 

Rapid Method of Simplified French Con- 
versation. 192 pp. Cloth, 85c. 
*Adopted by the New York Board of 
Education. 


$1.10. 


Seas 
1.50, By G. 


Teachers should send for particulars 
of a Free Correspondence Course in 
Isaac Ptiman Shorthand. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Publishers 


2 West 45th Street, New York 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand,” $1.50; “Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting,’ 85c.; “Style Book of Business 
English,” $1.00; adopted by the New York 
Board of Education. 
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Saprtinannaminenneiet 
TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 
Write NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and enrollment card. 
ee risiidaies lata The Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 


Clearing House Portland, Oregor Wm. Ruffer, A.M., Manager 
of the West Frank K. Welles, Mg 326 Empire Building Denver, Colo. 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IN BEHALF OF TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS — We operate in all Western States. 


REGISTER NOW 





FRED | DICK, Manager. Co- operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga. 
B LEY and L ANGEL , 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY "*™*P** citioratt “womens 
ercoceaeggsh ache li LOS ANGELES OFFICE 
2161 Shattucl Center Stre 6 Security Building, 510 Spring St 
RELIABLE ae EFFICIENT 
University Professors, Supe tendents, Principals, and Teachers 
Registration FREE — Good wenclane Seeubedile in Demand 
office Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Birminghan Memphis, Chicago Denver, Portland. 
SEND ANY OFFICE FOR CIRCULARS AND LEGISTRATION FORMS. 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E.C. BOYNTON | CALVIN ESTERLY / 
# MGRS MGRS 
A. L. HALL \ P. MALEY \ 
517 BROCKMAN BUILDING. LOS ANGELES 717 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
PHONES: BROADWAY 1919 HOME A1840 TELEPHONE KEARNY 5959 


ESTABLISHED BY C. C. BOYNTON. 1888 LONGEST, LARGEST, BEST SERVICE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 














THE J A BC OF COLOR 


A New Course i in Water Color Painting “°" 18°, Grade, Senools, 


for Normal Schools and 
for an e leme itary course in High Schools, Trade Schools and Colleges. The Course is 
especially e ‘tive as an individual self-instructor. Send for sample lesson. 


SECOND ST. - MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY  rrancrsco _ 
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the use of the teachers.” It is hoped that the 


use of these books may mean the improve- 
ment of all good singing in our schools, and 
the formation in schools where music has not 
been adequately taught, of a habit of appre- 
ciation of good music and a habit of tuneful 
singing. 


ENROLLMENT OF TEACHERS IN THE STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE WU. 5S. 

Number Teachers Per 

of Cent 





Teachers Enrolled Now 
1916-17 1916-17 Enr’d. 
Alabama ; 8,678 1,669 .20 
Arkansas 10,200 1,830 25 
Arizona ; ase 1,004 
California ; .17,860 11,000 .70 
Colorado 6,001 3,560 55 
Connecticut = .... 6,388 5,837 93 
Florida .- 5,430 : me 
Georgia 14,382 600 .10 
Idaho a ; 3,144 300 10 
Illinois ; ; 32.800 16,350 .50 
Indiana .19,609 12,124 .58 
Iowa 5 s , 26,791 4,215 15 
Kansas 15,005 6,673 50 
Kentucky 12,288 3,396 .30 
Louisiana 7,621 1,200 .20 
Maine 6,982 3,907 .65 
Maryland 6,454 1,078 .20 
Massachusetts ...... 18,242 . ; ithe 
Michigan .20,161 6,659 oe 
Minnesota ~ ies 17,792 5,933 .38 
Mississippi 8,229 1,045 .20 
Missouri ; 19,826 8,140 44 
Montana - 4,327 830 .20 
Nebraska 12,643 4,185 .30 
Nevada eerie 657 
New Hampshire ........... 3,047 : : ia 
New Jersey Saisina inated 15,969 13,200 -85 
New Mexico .......... dancnatcice: meee 1,500 .80 
New York ...47,881 10,000 25 
North Carolina ..13,875 1,022 10 
North Dakota 8,093 1,769 25 
Ohio es 31,819 5,212 ms 
Oklahoma wove 2,090 area — 
Oregon 6,173 1,500 .25 
Pennsylvania 42,406 2,500 .3D 
Rhode Island 2,680 2,500 .98 
South Carolina = a 8,070 1,500 21 
South Dakota 5d 7,057 2,277 .35D 
Tennessee 12,181 400 .04 
Texas j aii Sa 3,500 16 
NE istic cca - ee Py t¥ ionasie ae 
Vermont 2,992 1,540 50 
Virginia 2,507 8,123 .80 
Washington 9,295 4,750 50 
West Virginia 1,500 old 
Wisconsin 5,806 .35 
Wyoming 350 20 
The official majority for Will C. Wood for 


Superintendent of Public Instruction was 41,240. 


There continue to be indications that 
tain regions, an all-the-year school 
not in College and University only, but in the 
public, elementary and secondary schools also. 
St. Paul is the last city, as far as known, to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of the four-quarter plan. If 
any section of the United States where 
conditions for such extension are more 


in cer- 
may come; 


there be 
climatic 


Say 
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CODDINGTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


[New name adopted Sept. 1, 1918] 


R. R. W. Coddington and Mrs 
M Mary L. Coddington estab- 
lished a Teachers’ Agency 
in Los Angles, January 1, 1907. 


They are still proprietors and man- 
this Teachers’ Agency. 


September Ist, 1918, 















agers of 


Gq Since how- 


ever, a new name has been in use 
—Coddington Teachers Agency— 
under which title their former 


policies will be continued. 


SAME SERVICE 
SAME LOCATION 
SAME TELEPHONE 










@ Patrons and friends will please 
note that the Los Angeles office 
address is not changed—533 Citi- 
zen’s National Bank Building 
is there any change in the Tele- 
phone—14531l—in use twleve years. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. 
nounce the 


BERKELEY OFFICES 


in charge of Mr. Percy R. Davis 
and Mrs. Herta C. Davis, in the 
Berkeley Bank Building. a tele- 
phone number is Berkeley 350. 

@ Complete sets of srediaaiabiones 
on file in the Angeles office 
and are available for the new 
branch. Personal acquaintance with 
these teachers, and with California 
requirements and conditions makes 
it possible to render valuable ser- 
vice to schools in need of teachers. 


€ 
c 





Coddington 
opening ot 


an- 


Los 


Careful and prompt attention will be 
given to all communications, whether 


from teachers or employers. 
LOS ANGELES 
533 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
Telephone: 14531 
BERKELEY 
3erkeley Bank Building 


Telephone Berkeley 350 


CODDINGTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


[New name adopted Sept. 1, 1918] 
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| c. F. WEBER & CO. | 


rd 
Ny 
WE BELIEVE 


CTAB MAT 


Po aa 


WEBER 


IN THE BEST— 


THAT’S OUR PECULIARITY 
WHAT'S YOURS? 


iumph School Ink is guaranteed 
> continuous satisfactory ser- 
in the School room under all 
Writes a jet 


from sedi- 


conditions clear 


black, is free grit or 


ment, does not gum or corrode the 


freez- 
in quality. 


pens and is not injured by 
ing. Low in price, 


{ high 
Furnished in 


bottles or in 
e or ten gallon kegs. 


quart 
one, three, fix 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 
985 MARKET STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO 

30. LOS ANGELES 

LOS ANGELES 

WEST COMMERCIAL 
RENO 

WASHINGTON STREET 

PHOENIX 


ROW 


524 WEST 


. 


STREET 


i F ee ae 


Glin) Chelios, ) 


a / 
Og 
a a 


increases interest in Handwriting by 
giving lessons from leading American 
penmen. It maintains enthusiasm by 
coming each month with its beautiful 
specimens of penmanship and _ helpful 
articles and reports pertaining to the 
art of writing. 

Teachers find in this journal the in- 
spiration needed to get the best and 
most out of the writing lesson and text. 
Many qualify for and secure Certificates 
of Proficiency by practicing from its 
monthly lessons. Many, also, enc ourage 
subscriptions among their pupils who in 
turn secure Certificates and a practical 
handwriting. Subscription, 75c a year. 


A set of three Handwriting Scales and 


Survey booklet, postpaid, 60c. 


ZANER & BLOSER CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
Penmanship Specialists 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Authors of the California Series of 
Writing Compendiums. 


is 
Se eee eee ee ee 


Paper and Tablets Have 
Doubled in Price 
Have Advanced 


Pencils 


You can help cut down 
the high cost of writing 
materials for the children, 
by arranging for more in- 
dividual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inex- 
pensive. 

Use the best, buy the 
celebrated Waltham brand 
or the Hygieia Dustless. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1835 
Since 
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favorable than 
to the writer. 


in California it is not known 
But neither is there any sec- 
tion where the boys and girls of suitable age 
can be more profited by sharing in the gather- 
ing of harvests than California. But a four- 
quarter year in California would make it pos- 
sible for a student to be “out” any one of 
the quarters and find profitable and suitable 
occupation, which would have its educative 
values. 


Twenty-two of the forty-eight states 
organized training courses for teachers 
selected high The attendance for 
about 40,000. It 
of Education 
graduates from these 
this way. Excluding 
and public and 


have 
in 
the 
reported by 
that not less 
schools were 
private nor- 
private colleges and 
of all teacher-training 

of all graduates for 
public high schools. 


universities, 27% 
dents, and 46% 
came from these courses in 
In the United States are required nearly 100,000 
new rural school teachers 
training 
| 


schools. 
current year is 
the U. S. 
than 18,000 
prepared 
mal 


is 
Bureau 


in 


schools 


stu- 
teaching 


seen 


sources of teacher- 
the rural schools 


inadequately pro- 


annually. It must 

be that using all the 
are 

vided 


for. 


Under the provisions 
Act of 1917, 
$35,197.94, 


economics 


of the 
California 


the 


Federal Voca- 
entitled to 
three counts,— 
teacher train- 
Snyder is the 
Board for this 


tional 
receive 


is 
under 
and industry, 
agriculture, Dr. E. 
of the 
California. 


trades, 

and 
executive 
fund 


ing R. 
officer State 


in 


Although the war is over, 
nounced that War 
ment securities 
year, under the 

i War Loan Board. 
with the sales 
erty Bonds. 


it has 
Savings Stamps 
will be offered 
new organization known as the 
This Board is to be charged 
of both Savings Stamps and Lib- 
As heretofore, children in the 
teachers will find this a conven- 
profitable investment, and a stimulus 
newly-acquired impulse toward thrift 
should grow into a habit. 


been an- 
govern- 
again next 


as 


schools 
and 
the 


which 


and 
lent 


to 


Among the exchanges received at 
Educational News” for several 
the Michigan ‘Moderator’, 
Topics”. It has been a 
had large influence in shaping educational 
I in Michigan for more than 30 years. 
It is not, however, of the Journal that these 
words are but 


“The Sierra 
years, has 
later ‘“‘Moder- 
newsy paper and 


office 
been 
ator 
nas 


olicies 


written, of the man, For more 

than a quarter of a century the two were one. 
As teacher, school superintendent, college pro- 
fessor, editor, State superintendent of Public 
nstruction of Michigan, State Library Com- 
ssioner, member of the State Board of Edu- 
tion Institute and Platform  Lecturer,—in 
very public relation he was always courageous 
what he thought was the right, frank, 

ere, fearless, of strong positive opinions on 

lic questions, a civic idealist of the most 
yielding type, an optimist always, a leader 
n every betterment movement, a respected an- 
tagonist in debate, shrewd in business, but as 
1ioroughly devoted to a square deal as any 
man. The writer knew him intimately and can 
iffirm from much experience his genial, con- 
lerate, loving domestic relations, Henry R. 
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Perfected Projection 

Concentration — necessary before the 
students can assimilate the knowledge be- 
fore them—'’though unconscious, is none 
the less real when motion pictures sup- 
plement the text book education. ‘ 

The boon of using this wonderful aid to 
pedagogy in every classroom in_ the 
school, at any time, is made practical by 





The DeVry Portable Motion Picture 
Projector. 
self contained, 
and film 
socket, 


It is entirely 
ard size 
ordinary light 
touch of a button. 
hopes as to its 
pletely realized. 


Write 


takes stand- 
connects to the 
and operates at the 
Your most 
operation will 


reels 


sanguine 
be com- 


today for 
catalog 


our 


“4” 


descriptive 


The DeVry Corporation 
1242 Marianna St., Chicago, IIL. 








ad 
& 
will be deeply impressed with 
the value of time, and of being 
on time after seeing the 
Ingersoll Watch Traveling In- 
dustrial Exhibit. 

Request the Extension 
Bureau of the Univer- 
sity of California to 
see that you get the 
Ingersoll Watch In- 
dustrial Exhibit soon. 

8 
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Physical Education 


The State Board of Education in Attention 
its recent manual recommends the fol- 2 


G 7 


lowing for use in California Schools: e 


Minimum List for Every School 
CRAMPTON AND WOLLASTON — THE 


SONG PLAY BOOK. List Price $1.80 Potter Brothers Co. 


Specially Recommended es F , 
BERGQUIST—SWEDISH FOLK DANCES Of Oa PTancisco 
List Price $1.60 and Los Angeles 
HINMAN—GYMNASTIC DANCES. 4 Vols. 
Vol. I—Solo Dances 


Vol. I1—Couple Dances ; . ’ . : 
Von ata oaneen Are now prepared to 
Vol. IV—Group Dances 


OTHER BOOES IN SUCCESSFUL USE 
Crampron—The Folk Dance Book $1.80 Libraries and Schools 


The Second Folk Dance Book....$1.80 : ; 
3REMNER—Song Games and Ball Games..$1.40 tor Miscellaneous and 


More Song Games 


CRAWFORD—Folk Dances and Games........ $1.80 ‘Taw res iv 
Lincotn—The Festival Book.................... $1.60 I ext books, and giv € 
SPERLING—The Play Ground Book..........$2.00 


Send for Circular giving Table of Contents. 


THE A. S. BARNES CO. 
470 - 4th Ave., N. Y. 


Order from our depositories. 
THE POTTER BROS. CO. 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


handle all orders for 


Service 


0 
LP 


Peace 
Prosperity 


Progress 


“Bed Rock” Planes 


For Those 
Interested in Industrial Education. 


These planes may be adjusted for a wide 
or narrow throat opening as coarse or 
fine work is required, without removing 
the cutter or cap. Other special and dis- 
tinctive features are fully described in our 
“BED ROCK” Plane folder, a copy of 

HENRY DISSTON ce SONS which we would like to send you. A postal 
brings it. 

Incorporated ADDRESS 
Keystone Saw,Tool, Steel and File Works 


STANLEY Rute & Levet Co. 

ee ae o New Baitain, Conn. U.S.A 
4 & 
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Pattengill, who died at his home, Lansing, 
Michigan, November 26, 1918, was a wholesome 
friend, a positive factor in improving education 
in his own state, a moral force wherever he 
was known, an educational evangelist and in 
his death a loss to thousands both teachers 
and countrymen. 


In “The American School” for September ap- 
pears an interesting abstract of a paper read 
before the N. E. A. at Pittsburgh in July, on 
Recent Growth in city school administration”. 


The full discussion will appear in the pro- H AP PY N EW ¥ EA R 


ceedings soon to be issued. The statement is 


commended to California Schoo] Superintendents hn r T 
~ ro YOU 


as having significance for cities whatever 
size The paper is by W. S. Deffenbaugh of the 


U. S. Bureau of Education. FROM THE 
There comes from the I. K. U. an urgent ap- 





peal for a supply of trained kindergarteners for 
service among the children in the devastated re- 
gions in Europe, especially France. Since Febru- 
ary, 1918, groups of teachers have been sent over, 





and in the United States, New Zealand and 
Japan, the International organization is rais- 


ing funds to provide not only teachers but 2119 Allston Wavy 
kindergarten supplies. Berkelev 





With the December issue the Journal of 
Geography, one of the most widely and most 5 a “ ( 
favorably known of the special science mag- SPRING TERM OF 1919 
azines, passes into other hands, and becomes 
the property and the official organ of the Amer- OPENS J] ANUARY 6 
ican Geographical Society, having offices in fs 
j New York. Throughout the war, this journal hes a i aaah ra 4 
' was the most reliable authority on the geog- A RJ C LASSES: k ree- 
' raphy of Europe. Its critical articles and de- e ) 
} scriptive material ‘and educational  prescrip- hand Drawing, | lant Anal- 
tions have been so reliable and its illustra- ia 4 5 . - 
ysis, Pen and Ink, Antique, 


tions so valuable that it must continue to be 


accepted as an authority upon the “good will” Anatomy and I ife Wash 
it has established. A : ™ , 7 
‘ r y ’ > yy ( 
It is said that the subscription of the New Drawing, W ater C | ‘el and 


York City schools to the Fourth Liberty Loan Oil Painting. 
was greater by five million dollars than the P 


entire annual school budget of the city system, 


CRAFT CLASSES: Mod- 


There is at hand the December Bulletin of 


the Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club, also, eling, Pottery, Metal Work 
ndicating among other interesting matter, that ’ i al $5 

the various teachers’ organizations of the city and VW Caving. 

are nearing federation. A note elsewhere in 


this issue calls attention to certain advantages 
of such union of effort among teachers from 


For further information 


the local county or village to town or city or tor illustrated catalog 
organization, all co-operating with and having : 
i delegate voice in the management of a state- write to 


wide association 


— —— 

Arthur M. Croup, graduate of the San Jose - H. ME} ER, 
State Normal school and Stanford University, Director. 
and graduate student in the University of Cal- 
ifornia, and until recently, a teacher in our 
state, has just been elected Superintendent of 
the Wayne, New York, public schools. 


Dr. James Collins Miller, formerly of Throop 
Polytechnic Institute of Pasadena, and who had 
een one of the central figures in Canada in 
the work of rehabilitation of the returned, dis- 
abled soldiers is acting as Field Organizer for 
he federal Board for Vocational Education in 
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Tt) 
Your Spring 
Entertainments 


Can be selected wisely from our Help- 
U-Catalog of Plays, Drills, Operettas, 
Action Songs, Pantomimes, Pageants, 
etc. Sent Free. 


Order The 
paper 50 


“THE 


Amateurs’ 
cents; cloth 


HOUSE 


Costume Book— 


75 cents. 
THAT HELPS” 


Eldridge Entertainment House 
Franklin, Ohio 


mn 


International Trust Bldg., 
Denver, Colorado 


Also: 300 
G. 
the Rehabilitation Department. Dr. 
been touring the country, 
ious centers of which 
center for the States 
and Nevada is in 


a 
Miller has 
organizing the var- 
there are fourteen. The 
of California, Arizona, 
San Francisco. 


“Midland Schools”, chief educational jounal 
of Iowa, has become the property and the of- 
ficial organ of the Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. One by one the States are falling into 
line with California; consolidating effort; cam- 
paigning in an aggressive, but dignified way 
for the improvement of their schools; organ- 
izing their teachers, and possessed of a means 
of publicity, and civic and professional in- 
fluence, through publishing their own papers, 
just as California has been doing for ten years. 








Out of approximately 600,000 public school 
teachers, it has been estimated by competent 
authorities that: As to age—100,000 are seven- 
teen, eighteen and nineteen years old; 150,000 
are not more than twenty-one years old; 300,000 
are not more than twenty-five years old. As to 
length of service—150,000 serve the schools two 





years or less; 300,000 serve but four or five 
years. As to education—30,000 have not more 
than eighth grade elementary schooling; 100,000 


have had less than two years beyond the eighth 
grade; 200,600 have had less than four years be- 


yond the eighth grade; 300,000 have had not 
more than four years beyond the eigth grade. 


As to professional preparation—300,000 have had 
no professional preparation.—From N. E. A. Bul- 
letin, Dec., 1918. 

Such a statement of facts calls for little com- 
ment. It is a perilous situation that one-half 
of the 20,008,000 children in our schools are be- 
ing taught by teachers who have had no more 
special preparation for their work than they 
have had for housekeeping or ranching or cit- 
izenship; many of them so immature as to have 
little appreciation of their resppsibilities, or 
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THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 
Resources Over $34,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST 


Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
1228 Seventh St., Oakland —Branches— Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St., Berkeley 


ne ne 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


vision of the national and community meanings 
of education, or of the possibilities of enriched 
lives and social service from even a decade of 
real education. 


From the government reports it appears that 
the War Savings Stamp sales total nearly a 
billion dollars. For this gigantic achievement, 
teachers and pupils throughout the nation have 
a right to be proud. It is stimulating to think 
that such a sum gathered from the savings of 
the people, chiefly the small investor, largely 
from children and youth, will be adequate to 
pay the interest on all the Liberty and Vic- 
tory Bonds issued by the Government. 


The Art Institute of Chicago has offered the 
uses of its lantern slides to the public schools. 
There are several institutions in California, that 
would themselves be profited, in an increasing 
general intelligence, by a similar offer of public 
service. Several schools in the state already have 
the machine; but the plates are expensive. Let 
teachers and schools but make their wants known 
in this matter, and there will surely be found 
generous donors of illustrative pictures. 

The Riverside Library Service School begins 
its winter term January 6, lasting to March l. 
The school is held in the Riverside Public 
Library, with Joseph lL. Daniels, Librarian, 
Riverside Public Library, in charge, who will 
be assisted by a corps of competent instructors. 
The various subjects of library and library 
crafts will be taken up. The general fee of 
35.00 is charged, if more than two subjects are 
taken. 


Under the New York State 
“Reproduction of 
classed with 
and school 
for all the 


Education Law, 
standard works of Art” are 

text-books, maps, globes, charts 
apparatus, as “School Necessities” 
schools. 


As an indication of how fully the normal 
schools are performing their functions, attention 
is called to the fact that in San Diego County 
there were but two candidates to take the 
teachers’ examination provided by law. Most 
intending teachers go through the regular 
channel of the training schools. 


The Philippines, too, 
membership drive for 
one of the three great 
the Islands. There are approximately 12,000 
teachers. A library campaign, also, is now on. 
A thousand school libraries report more than 
100,000 books. The most significant movement, 
perhaps, is in the attempt to standardize the 
barrio schools; the experience of Oregon, West 
Virginia, Illinois, Alabama, and other states 
being cited. The schools are making remarkable 
progress along all educational lines. 


have been directing a 
“Philippine Education”, 
educational journals of 
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In a population of 178,000,000 in Russia (1917), 
6,500,000 or 4% were in the public schools; 
nearly 70% were illiterate; of every 10,000 
soldiers, 6,110 were illiterate. Against Russia’s 
19,000 post officers, the United States, with one- 
half the population, had 56,000 such’ officers. 
These and similar conditions go far toward ex- 
plaining the prevalent exploitation of the people 
by the official few. 


At the present time, more than one-half the 
public school teachers of the United States are 
immature; they are short-lived in their work of 
teaching; their general education is inadequate; 
their professional equipment is deplorably 
meagre. 


The word “motivation” is on 
It is often used with a vague content of idea 
behind it. Supt. Wilson characterizes the con- 
cept as follows: “That attack upon school work 
which seeks to make its tasks significant and 
purposeful to each child, by relating them to 
his childish experiences, questions, problems and 
desires, is called “MOTIVATION”. School exer- 
cises are motivated for the child when they 
seem worth while for himself and his own needs. 


many tongues. 


There comes to this office the sad news of 
the death, on the morning of Dec. 20th, of the 
wife of Mr. Guy V. Whaley, Superintendent of 
Schools of San Diego. A host of friends, in the 


Bay Region, and elsewhere in California, will 
join with the Sierra Educational News in an 
expression of heartfelt sympathy with Supt. 


Whaley in his bereavement. 


The Inland Empire Teachers’ Association, after 
delays incidental to. the influenza source, has 
been set to meet in Seattle, April 2-4, 1919. 


An interesting item comes 
Department, through the 
Statistician Job Wood. 
tion of financial 


from the State 
courtesy of School 
It concerns the distribu- 
responsibility for the support 
of schools The figures cover the years from 
1908 to 1918, inclusive. The average daily at- 
tendance has increased from 232,325 to 350,568. 
The cost per capita of average daily attendance 
has increased from $38.41 to $56.49. The aston- 
shing fact in the exhibit is that while the 
proportion of this cost which the state bears 
has DECREASED 9%, the share of the County 
has grown 23%, and the charge to the district 
INCREASED 46%. No single statement could 
better emphazize the need for a readjustment of 
our school finances than this table of school 
revenues for the period named. The administra- 
tion has tended more and more to throw the 
burden of expense upon the loeality (either the 
County or the district), and so to provide 
UNEQUAL opportunities for schooling among 
the districts. Some localities, because of their 
wealth are able to maintain schools for ten 


months of the year, pay higher salaries and 
furnish large equipments denied to other sec- 
tions from lack of resources. Education is a 


state responsibility, and the state as a whole 
suffers with any neglect of the privileges for 
education anywhere. Not only is it clear that 
the elementary schools should have more money, 

it a far larger share of the revenues must 
come from the state, if anything like equal op- 
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portunities are to prevail. Certainly the com- 
monwealth should bear approximately half the 
expense of maintaining the education upon which 
its health and stability rest. 


Mr. Percy BR. Davis and Herta C. Davis, be- 
come joint managers of the Coddington Teachers 
Agency, having but recently opened an office in 
Berkeley. Mrs. Davis was formerly associated 
with the Los Angeles Times, and is a newspaper 
woman of experience. Mr. Davis, who has been 
relieved from service, having been training for 
an officer in the Coast Artillery, was formerly 
Principal of the Riverview Union High School at 
Lakeside, San Diego County. The Berkeley office 
of the Coddington Teachers’ Agency will be in 
the Berkeley Bank Building; telephone Berke- 
ley 350. 


The News has numerous strong friends in the 
Eastern states. Among them, the superintend- 
ent of the schools of Clinton, Okla. Mr. E. H. 
Homberger. He writes: 

“TI have had ‘The Sierra Educational 
News’ added to the list of educational mag- 
azines sent to the Clinton City Schools. I 
regard “The Sierra Educational News” as an 
excellent magazine for teachers. Keep an 
eye on Oklahoma; she is setting a pace, 
of which other states must take notice.” 


Says Dr. 
Education: 


A. E. Winship in the Journal of 
“New York State Teachers are to 
do what Massachussetts State Teachers have 
done, organize in every city, and many other 
communities under the same banner. Massa- 
chusetts has 11,000 members; New York State 
will probably enroll 50,000 and more. Then 
they can receive attention, as did the Mass- 
achusetts Teachers’ Federation.” 


Indications point to the largest membership 
in the California Teachers’ Association of any 
year in its history. Note was made in last 


month’s “News” of the good work in some of 
the counties and cities, particularly throughout 
the northern part of the state. In Modoc, the 
most northeastern county in the State, Mrs. 
Nettie B. Harris, County Superintendent, is do- 
ing remarkable work. While the teachers of 
Modoc County find the distance too great to 
attend an association meeting at Sacramento, 
they nevertheless feel that for this very reason 
they are in greater need of the influence which 
comes from united effort, than they might 
otherwise be. Indications now point to the 
fact that all the teachers in Modoc County will 
soon be members of the Association. 


Of newly elected County Superintendents in 
California, Robert L. Bird, for the past six 
years Principal of the Arroyo Grande High 


School, has resigned, to assume his new duties 
as County Superintendent of San Luis Obispo 


County. Mr. Bird is leaving with an enviable 
record to his credit. The enrollment of the 
school has been more than doubled, several 


acres of ground purchased, and a new building 
erected under his leadership. W. G. Frederick- 
son, Instructor in the Intermediate High School 
of Berkeley, has been elected to fill the va- 
cancy. 

Others recently elected are C. W. Edwards of 
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Fresno, well known in the San Joaquin Valley; 
E. J, Fitzgerald, who becomes County Superin- 
tendent of El Dorado County; Miss M. L. Rich- 
mond, Supt. of Kings County; Mrs. Julia A. 
Norwood, Supt. of Lassen County; Roy Good 
of Mendocino; Mrs. Belle S. Gribi of Merced; 
Miss Elizabeth Richards of Nevada; Miss Cecil 
M. Davis of Santa Cruz, (in our December 
number Miss Davis’ name was _ inadvertently 
omitted); Mrs. Kate Horn, Siskiyou; Ben Bal- 
lard, who has been serving so successfully as 
Deputy County Superintendent, Sonoma; A. G. 
Elmore, Stanislaus; Miss Young, Trinity. 


In Ventura County, Superintendent J. E. Rey- 
nolds, now on service in France left the work 
in charge of Mrs. Blanche T. Reynolds. Al- 
though Mr. Reynolds’ name appeared on the 
ballot at the recent election, instructions were 
given that Mrs. Reynolds’ name be written in. 
In consequence, she is elected by a satisfactory 
vote. This voting was, of course, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Reynolds. Mrs. Reynolds is 
amply qualified to carry on the duties of the 
office. 


The California State Association of Teachers 
of English held its regular meeting on Dec. 
14th at the Girls High School, San Francisco, 
Miss Adeline B. Croyland presiding. There was 
discussed the joint problems of the secondary 
and elementary schools, and desirable minimum 
requirements for graduation from the grammar 
school and entrance into the high school. The 
program was participated in by prominent teach- 
ers of English throughout the State, including 
Miss E. B. McFadden of the San Francisco 
State Normal; Emma J. Breck, University High 
School, Oakland; Miss M. R. Duraind, Prin. 
Sutro Grammar School, San Francisco; Miss 
Grace Henley, Prin. Polytechnic Elementary 
School, Pasadena; Miss Elizabeth Wood, Holly- 
wood Junior College; Miss Ida Vandergaw, 
Supervisor of Primary Work, Berkeley; Mrs. 
Florence Y. Humphreys, High School, Los Gatos; 
Mrs, Cecile B. Hall, rrammar School, Los 
Gatos. 


Miss Agnes Howe has been elected Superin- 
tendent in Santa Clara County. Miss Howe 
was for many years head of the Department of 
History in the State Normal School of San 
Jose, and has been for several years in charge 
of the training school there. She is a woman 
of wide acquaintance and national reputation, 
and has served acceptably on the California 
Council of Education and is chairman of an 
important committee. She will surely succeed 
in her new position 


We regret to have to 
Roy B. Stover, who for the past few years, has 
been doing noteworthy work as_ super- 
intendent of the schools of the city of San 
3ernardino. Mr. Stover had been rising rapidly 
in school circles in southern California, and 
showed at San Bernardino where he had a 
particularly difficult problem to handle, admin- 
istrative ability of no slight degree. His as- 
sociates in the southern county speak in the 
highest terms of his work. 


record the death of 


such 


The death of Mr. C. P. Zaner is the cause of 
sincere regret on the part of thousands through- 
out the country. Mr. Zaner was especially well 

s 
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known on the Pacific Coast, where he had 
been welcomed on various occasions as a speaker 
in many of the large association meetings. 
The accompanying note has been prepared by 
Mr. A. N. Palmer. Even though Mr. Zaner 
was a keen competitor of Mr. Palmer, the sym- 
pathetic statement by the latter, shows how 
highly Mr. Zaner was regarded.—Editor. 


Charles P. Zaner, for many years editor and 
associate owner of the “Business Educator”, 
and founder of Zanerian Art College at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was killed at Linden, near Columbus, 
on Sunday, December 1, by a Pennsylvania 
Railroad train, which struck the automobile 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Zaner and Mrs. Mary 
Irwin of their household were returning to 
their home after visiting friends in the town 
of Westerville, Ohio. Professor Zaner’s skull 
was fractured, both legs broken and his body 
badly bruised. Mrs. Irwin, the widow of ex- 
Judge James Irwin of Dayton, Ohio, aged 
seventy years, was also killed. Mrs. Zaner was 
seriously injured, skull fractured and ankles 
fractured, hip dislocated and wrist broken; she 
was taken to a hospital in Columbus, where 
she lies in a critical condition as this is being 
written. 

Professor Zaner for years, and up to the 
time of his death, was one of the leaders in 
the penmanship field of the nation. He was 
born in Columbia County, Pa., in 1864. Twenty- 
seven years ago he established the business 
at Columbus, which is now an_ institution 
known throughout the entire country. In part- 
nership with Professor Elmer W. Bloser, he 
conducted the art and penmanship school which 
bears his name, and also the wholesale paper 
establishment under the firm name, Zaner & 
Bloser. He originated the system of penman- 
ship which bears his name, and had written 
several textbooks. He was, for many years, a 
leading and striking figure at conventions of 
business educators, and an Officer of educational 
associations. The entire profession of pen- 
manship and business education is shocked by 
1is untimely death. His loss will be felt 
deeply by thousands. A. N. Palmer. 
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ITH the continued enforced closing 

of the schools, having in 

charge the taking of memberships 
in the C. T. A. find the task extremely 
difficult. This is not owing to any indif- 
ference on the part of teachers, but rather 
because of the difficulty of reaching the 
individual teacher. Regardless of the fact 
that no Association meetings have been 
held, the membership this year promises 
to exceed that of last year by from 12% 
to 20%, and in many localities the entire 
teaching force has been enrolled. The 
outlook is very encouraging. 

The February News will carry a table 
showing the enrollment in the Association 
from each of the _ several 
Counties and Cities. 


those 
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sections, by 
Those who have not 
reported to their local Secretaries should 
do so at once. 
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Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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THE FEBRUARY ISSUE OF THE SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


will contain the first of a series of 


Nine Teaching Outlines 
“SALT” 


These Outlines are intended for 
SCHOOL ROOM USE 


in connection with the study of 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY - HISTORY 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


They will deal with the following general subjects :— 


“Traditions Surrounding the Salt Industry.” 
Why is it considered unlucky to spill salt? 


“Early History of the Salt Industry.” 
Why were the early trade routes created primarily for traffic in salt? 


“Economic Importance of Salt.” 


Did you know that our present very useful word “salary” came 
from “salarium”—an allowance for salt? 


“Early American Efforts to Obtain Salt.” 


The salt industry played an important part in the early settlement 
of this country. 


“Some Queer Laws Governing Trade in Salt.” 
At one time the production of salt was considered to be of 
greater importance than the production of munitions of war. 


“The Salt Industry of Today.” 


From sea-water to table. 


LESLIE SALT 


(Best on earth or anywhere else) 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS MAY ADDRESS OUR OFFICE 
FOR INFORMATION REGARDING 


Descriptive Story on Salt. Traveling Industrial Exhibit on Salt. 
Motion Picture Reel on the Salt Industry. 


(Procured through the University of California Extension, Berkeley) 


LESLIE SALT REFINING CO. 


544 Market Street San Francisco, California 
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